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NEW AND VALUABLE 


TEXT-BOOKS! 
BRYANT & STRATTON 
Business Arithmetic, 


1 Vol., 8vo, Price, $2.50. 


._— 


preceding publication — nate Mea 
THE 

CONSTITUTION 

UNITED STATES. 


Concordance & Classified Index 


By CHaRLEs W. STEARNS, M.D. 


1 Vol.,1amo. Price, $1.00. 


“T deem your edition the best I have ever seen.” — 
Prof. $. H. Gilmore, University of Rochester. 
——_o—— 
AN 


Analytical and Practical 


French Grammar, 


By J. G. KEETELS. 


1 Vol., 12m0. Price, $2.00. 


a | ee 
Copies of the above works for examination ma 
be had of the publishers, on receipt of one-half the 
retail price. 
&@p Correspondence solicited. 
MASON, BAKER & PRATT, 


apl-zest Publishers, New York, 


SCRIBNER’S 
Educational Series 


ror GEOGRAPHIES. 

oe NEW SERIES ARITHMETICS. 
(eatare PHILOSOPHIES. 
"agen CHEMISTRIES. 


ILLIAMS’ & SUTHERLAND’S PATENT 
COPY BOOKS. 


a NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
ppm ies OBJECT LESSONS SERIES. 


AY’S RHETORIC, COMPOSITION AND 
LOGIC. 


lata WALL MAPS. 


| acces MAGNETIC GLOBES. 


_ 4@ Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars 
in regard to all of our School Text-Books. Teachers’ 
Reference Library Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had on application. 


4a Correspondence of Teachers and personal 
visitation is Secoadingly welcome to us always, and 
is most cordially invited. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York City. 


MADISON BABCOCK, Agent, 
708 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS 
Paper Warehouse. 


—o—_ 


H. B. GRAHAM & BRO., 


No. 113 North Second Street, 





ST. LOUIS. 








= paid for RAGS at our Rag Warehouse, 
corner Plum Street and Levee. 





merican “Financial Corporation. 
CHIEF OFFICE: 
1400 Franklin Avenue, Saint Louis. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. - 


- LIMIT, $1,000,000. 


OFFICERS: 


HENRY T. WILDE, Pres. 


L. J. HOLTHAUS, Vice-Pres. 


GEO. W. LUBKE, Attorney. 


WM. F. WERNSE, Secretary AND TREASURER. 


The business of this Corporation is managed by the following named Directors: 


JOHN J. TAUSSIG, member ot the Banking firms of Taussig, Gempp & Co., St. louis; Taussig, 
Fisher & Co., New York; Gempp & Taussig, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Vice-President Mo. 


* _ Pacific Railroad. 
H. T. WILDE, President West St. Louis Savings 


es HOLTHAUS, Director West St. Louis Savin 


Bank; Vice-President Western Savings Bank. 
Bank. 


W. LUBKE, Director Western ——— Bank, and West St. Louis Savings Bauk. 
a 


W. F. WERNSE, Director West St. Louis 


vings Bank, and Western Savings Bank 





PURCHASE, SELI, AND NEGOTIATE BONDS of States, Counties, Railroads, Cities 
Towns, and make advances on Bonds Deposited with us for Sale, at all times. 


and 
BONDS A SPECIALTY. 


SCHOOL 


THE SAFE INVESTMENT OF FUNDS in Bonds or Loans on Real Estate Security for 
Capitalists of this and other cities, is a special branch of our business. 
for the purchase of First-Class Investment Securities of all kinds will receive our prompt and 


eareful attention. 
Correspondence should be directed to 


WY. F. WERNSE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


SOMETHING NEW! 


+. 


DRAWING 


A Royal Road to Art. 


‘0: 














NEW SERIES OF 


DRAWING Books 


By Pror. HERMAN KRUSI, 
of the Oswego Normal School. 
ew 


INVENTIVE DRAWING (SynruHetic SERIES) 
AND MANUAL NOW READY. 


——$ 0 ———_ 


Ts Synthetic Series is calculated for Primary 
Schools. The manual for teachers contains 
full directions for the development of a course of 
exercises, in which the pupil is continually called 
upon to izvent forms instead of copying them, thus 
avoiding the monotony and weariness of the usual 
primary lessons. 

The successive steps in this course are given so 
minutely and systematically, that 


ANY PERSON CAN LEARN TO DRAW 


without the aid of a teacher; and teachers, entirely 
unacquainted with drawing, may introduce the 
subject successfully into their schools. 

he drawing-books belonging to this series give 
practical applications of the principles developed in 
the manual, and furnish patterns to copy; so that 
invention and observation of the forms of real ob- 
jects may go hand-in-hand. The lessons are graded 
for the classes of the primary department, beginning 
with simple forms, and ending with complex com- 
binations. 

This series is to be followed by three others. 
adapted respectively to intermediate, senior and 
high schools. 

Price of Manual, 75 cents. Drawing-Books (4 
Nos.), 20 cents each. Sample set complete to 
teachers, mailed post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 

Liberal terms for introduction. 





C. E. LANE, Agent, 
219 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 
“A GENTS WANTED—For Sunday Half-Hours 
with the 


(GREAT PREACHERS 


The best sermons of the eR living and dead 
Preachers of the world and of all denominations. 
846 large pages, beautifully bound, and illustrated 
with steel engravings. Sold only by subscription, 
and no other book at all like it. Every family wants 
a copy and agents are — splendidly. For de- 
scriptive circulars and most liberal terms to agents, 
address F. A. HUTCHINSON & CO., St. Louis. 


“A GENTS WANTED! ACT AT ONCE. 
The people everywhere are eager to buy the only 
authentic oom complete history of E 


LIVINGSTON 


his wonderful discoveries and thrilling adventurés 
during 23 years in the wilds of Africa, and resurrec- 
tion the daring STANLEY. Over 600 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, only $2.50. Selling like wild- 
fire! Write for extraterms; or if you wish to begin 
at once, send $1 for outfit. VALLEY PUBLIS 
ING CO., St. Louis. 








AHN’S GERMAN METHOD. 


UBLISHED BY FRANCIS SALER, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
AHN’S METHOD OF LEARNING GER- 
MAN, with a Prounciation by J. C. Oehlschlaeger. 
WEAR COMIN TU << cosevecces cscs secence 50 cents. 








Second * °  # tale \cgupveaeces: opgo ** 
First and second, bound together, retail...go “ 
sa-Complete Catalogues furnished at request 





BOTANY. 


Qe 


OBJECT-TE ACHING 


Made Practical 


FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY 


Designed to Cultivate the 
Observing Powers of Children. 


By Exriza A. YouMANS. 
Price, $1.00. 


i & little book has a twofold claim upon those 
concerned in the work of education. 

1. It introduces the beginner to the study of 
Botany in the only way it can be properly done—by 
the direct observation of vegetable forms. 

2. It is designed to keep the mind in direct inter- 
course with the objects and order of Nature, and to 
train the observing powers and the mental opera- 
tions they involve in a systematic way. 

There are no lessons to “commit and recite.’’ . 
The pupil commences with actual specimens of 
plants which every one is able to collect, and learns 
to look with his own eyes and think with his own 
mind. 

Children can begin to study plants successfully by 
this method as soon as they can write, and any 
teacher, without previous knowledge of the subject, 
can conduct them through the exercises without any 
difficulty. 

Every true teacher will hail this new work with 
delight. 


Youmans’ Second Book of Botany. 
Price, $1.50. 

This work is on the same plan as the “First 

Book,” but is designed for a higher grade of pupils, 


and carries the student into a more extended knowl- 
edge of the science. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A set of beautifully-colored charts (Prof. Hen- 
slow’s, American edition) is in preparation, which 
will be especially adapted to accompany Miss 
Youmans’ larger work. 


C. E. LANE, Agent, 
219 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 





GENTS WANTED—For the following 
MAPS, which are having a rapid sale: 


New County Map of United States, with Census. 
New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 
New Sectional Map of Arkansas. 

New Sectional Map of Kansas. 

New Sectional Map of Missouri. 


Also, Charts, Photographs, Litho; 
Picture Frames. Do not fail to send 
and see our terms. Address 


E. H. ROSS, Western Map Emporium, 
313 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Liberal terms to dealers. 


A. W. MITCHELL & CO., 


Bankers & Brokers 


EALERS in Bonds, Stocks, Gold, Exchange 

and Commercial Paper. — School Dis- 
trict and Railroad Bonds a specialty. Money to 
Loan on Real Estate Security. Buy and Sell Com. 
mercial Paper. Parties having money to invest 
would do well toconsult us on permanent securities. 
Parties desiring loans can be accommodated on 
reasonable terms. Address 


phs and 
or Circular 





A. W. MITCHELL & CO., 
No, 10 St. Louis Mut. Life Ins, Co. Building, 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








EDUCATIONAL DocuMENTS. 


We determined, some time since, 
to issue a series of “ tracts,” or Docu- 
ments, in cheap form, in conformity 
with the earnest solicitation of many 
of the leading educators from differ- 
ent parts of the country, which should 
embody some of the most practical 
ideas, and the freshest thought and 
expression of the age on this subject. 
These Documents are for circula- 
among the people, so that 
they may be better informed, not only 
of the work done by the teacher, but 
of the xecessity of this work. Teach- 
ers and school officers. have found 
them to be profitable and interesting 
reading, and orders have been receiv- 


tion 


ed for them from almost every State 
in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate 
tracts have been issued. Massachusetts 
and Texas order them by the thou- 
sand ; Colorado and Maine send for 
them. They cost $5.00 per hundred, 
or ten cents for single copies. (Send 
postage. ) 

The * Popular Educational Docu- 
’ issued thus far, cover the 
following interesting and practical 


topics : 


ments’ 


No. 1. WHAT SHALL We Stupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 2. THe THEORY OF AMERICAN Epu- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 3. How Not To DolIr; Illustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, St. 


Louis. 

No. 4. WOMEN AS TEACHERS. By Grace 
C. Bibb. 

No. 5. AN ORATION, on the Occasion of 


Laying the Corner-Stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Mo. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How to Teach GgoGraPuy. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before 
the National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How To TEACH NATURAL SCIENCE 


IN THE District ScHOooLs. By Wm. 
T. Harris. . 
No. 8. THe EArty WITHDRAWAL OF 


PurILs FROM SCHOOL — ITS 
AND ITS Remepigs. An Essay read by 
William T. Harris, at the Natienal 
Educational Association, in Boston. 


No. 9. Tur RIGHT AND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF 
THE STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLic 
Scuoots. By Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


Causes 


No. ro. How FAR MAY THE STATE PrRo- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER 
CHILDREN AT PusBLic Cost? An 
Essay, by Wm. T. Harris, before the 
National Educational Association, at 
St. Louis. 


No. 11. MopEL Review EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. Woman’s WorK AND Epuca- 
TION IN America. An Essay, by W. 
G. Eliot, D.D. Read before the State 
Teachers’ Association. 


No. 13. SyNopsis oF Course oF Stupy 
IN THE District ScHoots. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 14. SYLLABUS OF LEssons IN NATU- 
RAL ScreNcCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


For sale at the office of the Am- 
erican Fournal of Education. 
Send stamps to prepay postage. 


A NEW | 


AND MODERN 


Book for’Teachers | 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY! 





The Art of | 
‘Teaching school. 


J. R. SYPHER. 


1 VoLuME, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp- 


. ie highest authority for the best means and 
methods of correct instruction. Every teacher 
should have acopy. None can afford to be without 
it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any part of the United 

States, on receipt of retail price, $1 50. 

It teaches— 

How To EstasiisH ScHoots. How to OrGAN- 
1z—E ScHoo_ts. How To TEACH SCHOOLS. 
Wuat To TEACH, AND THE Brest Way OF 
Doine IT. 


CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I—Education. 
- II—Discipline. 


= Il1I—School Authorities. 

ee IV—Organization, 

vad V—Management. 

so Vi—Methods of Instruction—(Teach- 


ing the Alphabet, eg oe 
Letter Method, Word Method, 


etc. 

ned Vil—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued (Reading, Declamation, 
and Composition. ) 

- VIilII—Methods of Instruction—Con- 


tinued. (Arithmetic.) 


ws 1X—Methods of Insttuction—Contin- 
ued. (Geography.) 

- X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology.) 

- XI—Methods of Instruction-——Contin- 
ued. (Grammar.) 

ad XII—Methods of Instruction—Con- 


tinued. (Anatomy, Philosophy, 
and Chemistry.) 

” X111—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued. (Penmanship, Draw- 


ing and Music.) 

“ XIV—Methods of Instruction—Con.- 
tinued. (History) 

a XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

me XVI—Higher Education. 

> XV1I—Government. 

” XVIII—Books, Manufacture and sale 


of—Too many Books on one 
Subject, etc., etc. 


ADDRESS: 


TuE WESTERN PUBLISHING 
AND SCHOOL FuRNISHING Co., 


706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


ABOUT GLOBES 





VERY School ought to have one, and we can 
furnish them, of all kinds, styles and prices, 
from $2.50 ry bee $200.00. One of our customers 
writes, under late date, as follows: & “er, et 
Soutu Missouri STatE NORMAL Scuoot, } 
WarrensBurG, Mo, April 21, 1873. } 
Gentlemen : . 
Inclosed please find draft for $75 for the bill of 
Globes which yan sent. We have received the 
globes and we art greatly pleased with them. 


Truly yours, 
JAMES JOHONNET, 
Principal. 


= For circulars, prices and all other information, 
address 


THE WESTERN PUBLISHING 
AND ScHOOL FuRNISHING Co.. 
706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 





“FIRST CLASS” 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 








PATENT CURVED BACK 


GOTHIC DESKS 


With Curved Slat Folding Seat, Foot-rests 
and Braces. 


The Best Desk for Schools now made 


200,000 SOLD IN 1872. 





Desk. Back Seat 
Size 6. Size 6. 

N. B —Five sizes are manufactured, either double (for two pupils), or single (for one pupil). Size 
10, the smallest, is not shown by this cut. 

Back Seats, the relation of which to the Desks, is shown by the above cut, are made to match each 
size of Desks. 

In estimating the number of Desks that a room will contain, the subjoined table will be found conve- 


Size 9. Size 8. Size 7. 








nient, Outside aisles should be three feet and inside ones two and a-half feet wide. 
FLOOR SPACE. 
SINGLE Desks | DovusLe DEsks. : 
Long. Wide. | Long. Wide. Age accommodation. 
No, 1, High School............. 24 inch. by 33 inch.) 24 inch, by 33 inch...... + -++0-e1§ to 20 years. 
No. 2, Grammar...... . voeeg «6 = Uéby 33 142 © by 3a % ween -.12to16 ‘* 
No. 3, 1st Intermediate..........a1 ‘ by 29$ ‘* | 40 or 42 by 29g “ ge ceewederesvecs 1oto13 “ 
No. 4, 2d ” Morar, “ byay “ | Gimch. BY 37 © ..cccveccccccreeses on | 
No. 5, Primary............ wWorsr “ byag * 136 © By se © crccccccoccccscecess _—S> * 
Rear seats to each size, single and double, one-half the above widths. 
PRICES. - 

Size 1 Desk..... evavccesecs wocee cocccccccccccess s+seeeeeees Double, » Single, 

© @ * Jceccccccvccccccvecoces eecccvcccccs eeccccceseccecs —_——-,  * 

“ ‘ “ catiadiemesiiinentn “ 

= 3 = eect eeveseseeeccwereveeececces jeceneanphets te. cree , ps 

Pha dient gelatinase SE S| at 

** 1 Back Seat sesescescocss 6 “tedesen 

me ” GeSciccdhscoeousecs 6 ; <= 

“ “ “ Se em aD 8 “ 

« 3 “ 2 “ 4 “ 

2 ie aici Sa RN RR HE Ne ne —— * 





DISCOUNTS ON APPLICATION. 
Special attention is called to the merits of the PATENT CuRVED Back GoTHIC DESK. 
Its advantages over all others are— 


I. ITS CURVED BACK. 
Il. ITS CURVED SLAT FOLDING SEAT. 
Ill. ITS NOISELESS HINGE. 
IV. ITS FOOT REST. 
V. ITS BRACES. Re 
VI. ITS PATENT NON-CORROSIVE INK-WELLS, 


Which establish it as superior to all other Desks made. 


THE PERFECTLY NOISELESS HINGE, 
working upon a cam in rising, causes a gradual and silent binding. This hinge is provided with an in- 
| destructible Rubber Cushion inside, rendering the seat ELASTIC and NOISELESS. It folds the seat 
close to the back of the Desk, allowing free ingress and egress; facilitates sweeping, and renders class 
excrcises by the scholars, in their seats, easy. 
BRACES. 
are original with, and peculiar to, this Desk. Their use is obvious. They extend to the floor, at the best 
angle to secure solidity and firmness; they accomplish it so thoroughly that the strongest person cannot 
shake the Desk, thus a pupil in one seat cannot disturb another byt e roughest movement ; this security 
is peculiarly desirable in writing. Aside from this advantage, a Desk thus braced will outlast any two 
others. When this desk was frst made (five years since), we furnished the High School of St. Louis; 
to-day, after years of use; the seats are as firm as when first put up. 
BRACES ARE OUR PATENT, AND CAN BE USED BY NO ONE ELSE. 
CASTINGS. 
First QuaLity Scotcn Pic aND LAKE SUPERIOR IRON. 
They have, 1st, a very broad base and much | r fect than any others made, thus admitting a greater 
| number of screws, and so insuring a greater stabi wh pe the floor. ad, A wide continuous flange for 
| attachment to wood work, instead of the small separated lugs used by others. 4d, Such a construction as 


| to admit the use of our new Patent Braces, making six instead of four feet. They are fully warranted ; 


| by actual test they have sustained a weight of over SIXTEEN HUNDRED pounds without injury. 
WOODWORK 
Is made of thoroughly kiln-dried Ash, Walnut or Cherry lumber, highly finished. 
ABOUT SHIPPING. 


All Desks, except one with each order, are shipped in Anock-down. This method secures low freight 

| rates, and obviates all possibility of breakage. The Desk ready for use, and our printed directions, 

enables any one to put together the GOTHIC DESKS wiihout trouble. No charge is made for packing 

and delivery at the Depot or Wharf-boat in this city; and all screws, ink-wells, etc., to entirely complete 
the Desks, are included without extra cost. 


a@@ For Price List and Circelars, address 
Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co. 
706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
SAINT LOUIS. 
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Per annum (in advance)......cccscscsscsceces $1 50 
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ADVERTISEMENTS and other matter must be in by 
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THE interesting article on ‘* The 
Brontés,” reprinted in Every Satur- 
day from the Cornhill Magazine, is 
said to be from the pen of Mr. Geo. 
B. Smith, the writer of the paper on 
“Thackeray,” in a recent number of 
the Edinburgh Review. 





Entomology as a Branch of Popular 
Education. 


BY MARY E. MURTFELDT. 





ATURAL History cannot be 

studied with pleasure and profit 
as abstract science. It is useless to 
tax the memory with names and 
terms which have in the mind of the 
learner no definite application, and it 
is impossible to convey, even by the 
most accurate verbal delineations, 
more than a vague idea of a plant or 
animal to one who has never seen the 
object described, unless it can be 
compared to something which zs 
familiar to his eyes. Every lesson, 
therefore, in natural science should 
be made, as far as possible, an object 
lesson. In this way only is the stu- 
dent enabled to make any real ad- 
vance in knowledge, while at the 
same time the teacher’s work is sim- 
plified and rendered more satisfactory 
in its results. 

When introducing this class of 
studies into the curriculZ of our 
schools, it would be well, therefore, 
to give a prominent place to those 
which offer the greatest facilities for 
direct observation upon the objects 
to which the lessons relate. The 
claims of Botany in this respect have 
long been recognized, and have se- 
cured for it a place in every compre- 
hensive course of study. 

Zodlogy, except in its most general 
outlines, has, on the contrary, receiv- 
ed very little attention in the majority 
of schools. This neglect is no doubt 
due in a great measure to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining specimens to illus- 
trate its various departments. 

But, while such an objection might 
be allowed with regard to the study 
of mammals, birds, reptiles, and 
marine animals, it certainly cannot 
be urged against the study of insects. 
Specimens in this branch of the ani- 
mal kingdom seldom need to be long 
searched for. Many of the most 
curious forms of these small, but by 
no means insignificant, creatures are 
constantly obtruding themselves upon 
our attention, and inviting us, by our 
love of the beautiful and our curiosity 
concerning the wonderful, as well as 
by various attacks upon our persons 
and property, to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with their forms, their 





habits, and their direct or indirect 
relations with ourselves. 


Since it is only by a thorough 
knowledge of the habits of insects 
that we can successfully defend our- 
selves against those that are injurious, 
or promote the increase of the bene- 
ficial species, it is evident that the 
science of Entomology is of no small 
importance practically considered. 
But its economic value is not the only 
feature that should commend it to the 
consideration of teachers ; as a means 
of mental discipline it has few equals 
in inculcating habits of close and 
accurate observation and careful 
analysis ; while at the same time the 
mind of the student is stored with 
useful and interesting facts. 


Entomology, as a science, is adapt- 
ed to students of all grades ; for while 
it offers problems abstruse enough to 
engage the most philosophic mind, it 
is equally calculated, in some of ‘its 
aspects, to stimulate the curiosity and 
arouse the interest of children. In- 
deed, in the fascinations it possesses 
for the latter class of pupils, when 
once it has obtained a hold upon their 
attention, none of the allied sciences 
can compete with it. Ornithology, 
which would be most likely to attract 
attention, is too difficult in some of 
its details ; while Botany, with all its 
charms, lacks the element of animate, 
sentient life, the varying phases of 
which afford the observer so many 
delightful surprises. 


Children make enthusiastic collec- 
tors; and, taking their first lessons from 
Nature, can obtain, without the aid 
of books, all the elements of entomo- 
logical science. Their observations 
should be directed to the peculiarities, 
the resemblances, and the differences 
that exist among the insects with 
which they are familiar, and the con- 
trasts and opposites presented in the 
structure of these tiny forms com- 
pared with their own organisms. In 
this way the distinguishing character- 
istics of insects will be indelibly im- 
pressed upon their minds. 


The outlines of classification may 
be taught by a method equally simple, 
the pupils being instructed to com- 
pare a number of specimens with 
each other, and group together such 
as agree in certain obvious characters, 





such as the wings, legs, antenne and 
mouth. 

In giving a series of oral lessons to 
the pupils of the Model School con- 
nected with this institution, I have 
had opportunity to test, in some de- 
gree, the above method, and have 
found it to succeed to my entire satis- 
faction—the children soon becoming 
deeply interested in their observations 
and comparisons, and a foundation 


-being thus laid for more critical and 


comprehensive study. 

The same plan, somewhat ampli- 
fied, may be followed in introducing 
the science to more mature pupils, 
and, with sufficient specimens to il- 
lustrate every point, can scarcely fail 
to awaken an abiding interest in 
entomological investigations, which 
have for their ultimate object, not 
alone mental culture and gratifica- 
tion, but material good to the world. 


NorMat ScuHoot, Kirksville, Mo. 
0 > @—-—____- 


ILLITERATENESS AND SCIENCE. 





Editor American Fournal of Education: 
EED a scientific man be an 
illiterate man? Let the clear, 
strong, limpid style, and the nervous, 
racy, idiomatic and thoroughly cor- 
rect English of Franklin, of Faraday, 
of Huxley, of Hugh Miller, be the 
answer. Tle truth is, no man of 
letters has ever written anything 
more admirable in every. way than 
the works of many of the men of 
science; works in which the only 
aim of the authors was to say what 
they had to say in the simplest and 
most straight-forward way, and whose 
only thought about style was to make 
everything so clear that it could not 
possibly be misunderstood. Such 
writing has been done, too, by men 
who never had a day of training in the 
classics, nor of any direct formal train- 
ing in letters. Franklin and William 
Cobbett have both told us how they 
gained their wonderful English style ; 
the others probably followed sub- 
stantially the same method. In fact, 
there is but one way. We learn to 
do a thing dy doing it. Whoever 
wants to write well, must give him- 
self an enormous amount of practice ; 
must do his very best in each exer- 
cise, and must saturate his under- 
standing and his memory with such 
masters of English prose as John 
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Bunyan, John Dryden, Jonathan 
Swift, Oliver Goldsmith, Benjamin 
Franklin, William Cobbett, and Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackéray. The 
best guides to such self-training, are 
Franklin’s own story of his plan of 
reading and composition, as given in 
his well-known life of himself, and 
Cobbett’s account, which is found 
partly in his Advice to Young Men, 
partly in his English Grammar, and 
partly in his French Grammar. 
Moreover, Cobbett’s two grammars, 
just named, have, in several other 
respects, a singular value to the un- 
skilled composer. 

If we were to declare that almost 
the only English grammar having 
the slighest worth to the learner is 
that same one of Cobbett’s, we should 
keep very close to the exact truth. 
But, unfortunately, this sort of train- 
ing in composition — this, which is 
the only sort that can by any possi- 
bility make writers of clear and cor- 
rect English—is precisely what none 
of the schools give or try to give. 

The effects of this shameful neglect 
are felt everywhere, but they are 
most painfully noticeable in the vari- 
ous schools of applied science, of 
which the United States now has 
several of great and acknowledged 
excellence, for the systematic instruc- 
tion of civil engineers, mechanical 
engineers, miners and 
smelters, and other organizers and 
directors of our many elaborate and 
complex industries. 


chemists, 


So far as school training can go 
toward making skilled men, these 
institutions do go. There is nothing 
in Europe better than the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology for the 
civil engineer, the Stevens Institute 
of Technology for the mechanical 
engineer, or the Columbia College 
School of Mines for the miner and 
metallurgist. Every one of these 
institutions, however, whether placed 
in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania or Missouri, 
testifies with great emphasis that the 
bulk of the young men coming up to 
enter upon their courses of instruc- 
tion are miserably lacking in a work- 
ing command of the mother tongue. 
They cannot talk good, correct, easy, 
idiomatic English; they mispro- 
nounce words, they use words in 
wrong senses, they do not know the 
word that conveys the idea they want 
te express, they begin sentences which 
never get finished, their nominatives 
and verbs disagree —in short their 
spoken English is as bad as the 
spoken English of a West Point 
cadet at his final examination, and 
that is notoriously the worst English 
spoken in America. Their written 
English is no better. Nine-tenths of 
these young fellows, when set to com- 


necessary a thing as an ordinary 
letter of business or friendship, are 
sure to make it so bad in its spelling, 
use of capitals, grammatical con- 
struction and style of expression, as 
to excite the jeers and laughter of a 
printer’s boy who has stood a month 
at the case. 


This state of things is disgraceful 
to the young men themselves, and 
doubly disgraceful to the preparatory 
schools that sendthem out. But, dis- 
graceful as it is, it will last until there 
is a genuine study and practice in the 
English /anguage in lieu of the long 
and tiresome drill in that unspeak- 
ably paltry and worthless thing 
which schoolmasters call grammar. 


Our discussion of the literary train- 
ing needed by the scientific man 
would be quite incomplete if we were 
to stop here. It is very well known 
that in our language the vocabularies 
of the naturalist, the physicist, the 
mechanician, the engineer, and the 
astronomer, are filled with words 
drawn from the Latin, with or with- 
out change in form. In the nomen- 
clature of botany and zodlogy, the 
names of plants and animals are 
Latin, and are to be spelled and pro- 
nounced strictly as Latin words. In 
spite of this, it is found each year 
that very few of the candidates for 
admission to the scientific schools 
know a word of Latin. Among the 
results of such ignorance is the fact 
that too many of our geologists and 
zodlogists mispronounce and misspell 
their own most common technical 
words of daily and hourly occurrence, 
in a way and with a frequency that 
provokes derision for themselves and 
contempt for science and men of 
science. Shamed by these thoroughly 
discreditable results of the teaching 
that has been hitherto the fashion, 
one of the largest and most influential 
of all our American schools of science 
has at last set down its foot, that 
hereafter no one shall be permitted 
to cross its threshold as a pupil until 
he has passed a strict examination in 
six books of Czsar’s Commentaries, 
or anequivalent amount in some other 
author, and in some text-book for the 
translation of simple exercises from 
Latin into English 

And this decision is wholly right. 
If a man wants to learn applied 
mechanics, or applied chemistry, and 
nothing else, why, of course, he has 
the clearest right to do so. But he 
has mof the right, knowing nothing 
beyond industrial mechanics or in- 
dustrial chemistry, to call himself a 
man of liberal scientific education. 
And the school of science which 
sends him out ignorant of those things 
that the European scientist is expected 
to know and does know, inflicts a 
great and a lasting wrong upon the 





posing so simple, so common, so 


community, It degrades the public 


estimate of the extent and the quality 
of that course of study which ought 
to be given in the great scientific 
schools, and it degrades the graduates 
of such schools in the eyes of Euro- 
pean scientists. 

For these reasons we are heartily 
glad of the stand now taken, even at 
this late day, by the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, and hope that a healthy 
public sentiment will force every 
other technological school in the 
United States to make the very same 
requirement. 0. P. Q 


WORCESTER, Mass., July 20, 1873. 
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Tue truth-seeking spirit and the 
spirit of faith, instead of being op- 
posed, are inthe deepest harmony. 
The man whose faith is most profound 
is willing to have its assertions tested 
by the severest scrutiny. And the 
passion for truth has underlying it a 
profound conviction that what is real 
is best; that when we get to the 
heart of things we shall find there 
what we most need. Faith is false 
to itself when it dreads truth; and 
the desire for truth is prompted by 
an inner voice of faith. 


Natural History Instruction—Specimens 
or Engravings —Collections or Dia- 
grams. 











Editor American Fournal of Education, 
O one can doubt the value of 
specimens in teaching the de- 
scriptive sciences, nor the desirable- 
ness of having every school furnished 
with at least a modest cabinet of 
natural history objects. 

Still there is some ground for the 
belief that the actual teaching value 
of scientific collections is sometimes 
over-estimated. 

Any practical paleontologist knows 
that the drawing of a given fossil, 
with the full exact description as 
given by leading authors, is of more 
value for purposes of study than is 
an average specimen. 

Also, the student of zodlogy is well 
aware that the museum, where our 
collections in this department are 
preserved (?), contain very many 
specimens that, judged from their 
appearance, would no more give a 
just idea of the animated and beauti- 
ful creature they were when living 
than does a box of herrings adequate 
ly represent the finny inhabitants oi 
a clear and placid lake. 

Collections of insects are marred, 
their beauty and instructiveness les- 
sened, by reason of the accumulation 
of dust and the gnawings of parasites. 
Alcoholic preparations, as of mollus- 
cx, reptiles, fishes, etc., all are often 
more or less distorted, discolored, 
limp and leathery. Some animals 
cannot be satisfactorily preserved in 
collections. If any one doubts it, let 
him try his hand at the jelly-fish. 

The mineralogist knows that his 





specimens effloresce, disintegrate, 


tarnish, oxydize, deliquesce, etc., on 
exposure to the air. 

Others lose the sharpness of their 
angles, or are broken by necessary 
handling. Others, again, fail to show 
their true character at all until cut, 
or ground and polished, a work 


do or have done. 

In view of all this, there can be no 
question but that in connection with 
cabinets there should also be first 
class diagrams and engravings. And 
those schools not able to have reason- 
ably full and well-kept collections 
would do at least the next best thing 
by Securing copies of a natural his- 
tory chart whose recent appearance 
has suggested these remarks. 

This chart, or set of charts, has 
just been prepared by Professor C. 
Gilbert Wheeler, of the University of 
Chicago, formerly assistant State 
Geologist of Missouri. 

The set consists of five different 
charts, not having any necessary con- 
nection with each other. The first 
is a chart of minerals, leading rocks, 
and fossils. The second is a chart of 
the Mammalia; and there is one each 
to cover the following: Birds, Rep- 
tiles, Amphibians, Fishes and Inver- 
tebrates. 

On the side margins of the charts 
is abundant descriptive text. Each 
chart contains from 128 to 150 illus- 
trations, all lithographs and colored 
by hand. Not only do the form and 
color appear, but in the mineral 
world the lustre, metallic or other, is 
faithfully reproduced. 

All the animals have an animated 
appearance, and the coloring is un- 
equaled by any similar production in 
this country. The details are so 
carefully looked after, and the general 
appearance is so perfect, that there 
can be little doubt but that these 
charts will become very generally 
introduced. They cost $7 each, or 


$30 for the set of five. A. C. 
Normal, ILt., July 20th, 1873. 
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Mathematics in Public Schools. 








E clip the following from the 

Western Rural, and commend 
it to the careful attention of our 
teachers : 

If long established usage is to be re- 
garded as proof of the wisest policy, it will 
be labor lost to offer any criticisms upon a 
process so ancient as the mode of teaching 
arithmetic in the public schools; and yet» 
when we consider that everything (with 
occasional exceptions, such as the milk of 
the dairy) has been broken up, reformed, 
and propelled by steam or electricity, and 
when the commerce of the country com- 
pares with that of former times as the al- 
most endless trains of railway cars do with 
the slow moving ox-wagon, it may not be 
amiss to inquire whether the processes of 
instruction are such as to meet its ever in- 
creasing demands. 

Ask any business man how much of his 





ability to compute by numbers he acquired 





teachers cannot usually undertake to . 
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atschool, and he will tell you, very little. He 
will teli you that his school exercises didn’t 
‘‘mean business’—that when he came to 
reckon money, and where mistakes cost 
something, he could’nt trust them, but was 
obliged to institute processes of his own, 
but that one lesson stuck to him like the 
old man of the sea,—the ability to make 
mistakes. So long and thoughtlessly had 
he figured (rubbing out and beginning 
anew) to get the answer to his “sums,” 
that carelessness became second nature; 
and not only did the habit become invete- 
rate, but the time of life when the habit of 
accurate and rapid computation could be 
best acquired, had passed. With such 
training, the horse, Dexter, would hardly 
have accomplished his feat of trotting a 
mile in two and a fourth minutes; ambling 
along the track, pacing a little, and hob- 
nobbing with Kitty Clover would never 
have done it. Such feats require tha 
every nerve be toned, and that every mus 
cle be exercised and developed to the ut- 
most of its capability; and moreover, a 
mistake must be regarded as almost acrime, 
and no action allowed but his “level best.” 
A discipline no less thorough and vig- 
orous is necessary in training our youth 
for the rapid and accurate computation of 
the long columns and jmmense values o 
the commerce of our time, and in the very 
beginning of this course let us stop making 
mistakes. If the slate and pencil must 
consume several hours of each day, let it 
be in drawing diagrams, or in making 
figures which may be of service in civil 
engineering—anything but figuring for an- 
swers to ‘‘sums,” which may not inaptly 
be termed the art of making mistakes. 
The class in arithmetic should come to 
the recitation as fresh and buoyant as the 
players to a game of base ball, and a little 
of the same competition would be all the 
better. The first exercise should consist 
in adding columns of figures reaching 
from floor to ceiling; first, of denomina- 
tions ‘so easy as to preclude the possibility of 


. a mistake, and so changeable as to render 


the memorizing of them impossible; add- 
ing in the manner of a child learning to 
count, and wot 3 and 2 are five, and 8 are 
13, and so on. Interest would also be 
added by one of the class timing the per- 
formance of each, which should be spoken 
aloud and criticised by teacher and class, 
By a simple contrivance these columns of 
figures can be changed, and rendered 
more intricate, and the power of 
computation increased, (just as the mus- 
cular system is strengthened by adding a 
constantly increasing weight) until two 
and even three columns can be added by 
the same mental process; and having fully 
acquired the habit of rapid and accurate 
computation, the class, guided by the same 
philosophy, is prepared to go from conquest 
to conquestin mathematical and commer- 
cial calculations. 

It will doubtless be objected that all 
horses cannot be Dexters, neither can all 
boys become experts as accountants; all 
of which will be readily conceded without, 
however, yielding the point that thorough 
philosophical training will bring all much 
nearer the highest standard. 


H. C. WHreELer. 
Downer’s Grove, ILL. 


Tae article of Mr. Wheeler sug- 
gests to us that computing by machi- 
nery has long been practiced by the 
Chinese. While so much is being 
done by machinery in the different 
departments of labor, why not in ed- 
ucation? In fact, every aid, whether 











by books, symbols, or other appli- 
ances, stand in the same light to edu- 
cation as machinery does to the arts— 
they are aids. 

The idea is fast gaining ground, 
that in the education of our youth, 
we must begin to teach things; and 
mental training must eventually be 
applied to the object sought. As an 
effort in this direction, we have lately 
had our attention drawn to a device 
for computing numbers, called Price’s 
Patent Arithmetical School Chart, of 
which Mr. Duane Doty, Superinten- 
dent of the Detroit, Mich., schools, 
thus speaks: 

After an examination and approval of 
Price’s Arithmetical Chart we put seven 
of them into one school, as an experiment; 
their merit and utility were soon estab- 
lished, and we have continued introducing 
them, till we now have twenty-one in daily 
use, and shall require fifty more, in order 
to place them in all the school-rooms 
where they are needed. This Chart, fur- 
nishing as it does, an almost unlimited 
amount of ready-made arithmetical work, 
is always new to the learner, and affords 
him a drill in the fundamental operation 
of arithmetic, which insures certain and 
rapid progress in his mathematical studies. 
All other systems of arithmetical charts, 
tablets or -devices, have proved of little 
practical value, as they present little, if 
any, variety to pupils, but is simply im- 
possible to memorize Price’s chart. This 
chart is adapted to drill and practice in all 
the fundamental rules, namely: Addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division: 
also, furnishing special exercises in read- 
ing and writing nnmbers, It presents the 
work in the natural order, so that all ope- 
rations may commence at the bottom of 
the chart, the sathe as though successive 
examples had been written upon black- 
boards. Valuable as the chart is to us in 
graded schools, it seems to me that, in the 
rural districts, where all the work of teach- 
ing devolves upon a single teacher, and 
where the time and labor of both teacher 
and pupils are of the utmost value, the 
utility and economy of this chart must be 
still greater. The practical value of this 
chart may be estimated from the fact that 
pupils may use it daily, with profit, during 
five years of their school course, which is 
a far longer period than that during which 
any other article of apparatus with which 
I am acquainted, could be continued in use, 


with equal advantage. 
a 


BURKE’S TWELVE PROOFS. 
¢¢ T“DMUND BURKE would 


have twelve different proofs 
of his ‘ Reftections on the French 
Revolution,’ before he would allow 
it to go to press,” says the American 
Fournal of Education, March No., 
page 4, a biographical fact that may 
well startle and excite all the com- 
mon-place minds. Burke was a ge- 
nius, as the most eminent witnesses 
unite to testify. Burke might have 
been less careful, less diligent, less 
vigilant, with perfect safety, if any 
man could but realize his intense and 
long continued labor. 
Henry Ward Beecher bought a 
set of Burke’s Works with the first 
ten-dollar bill he ever received for 





any public effort—a Fourth of July 
oration ; he walked to the place and 
walked back again, to save the ten- 
dollar bill unbroken, as he had not 
spare funds to pay his fare. So the 
grandest writer and orator of England 
entered into the inmost soul and mind 
of our Beecher, one of the most power- 
ful writers, if not the most effective 
speaker of our day. 


The grandeur of education is never 
even touched as long as it works 
solely on the mind. It must reach 
the whole soul or spirit, must affect 
the whole inner world of emotions, 
hope, love, patience, courage, firm- 
ness, caution, enthusiasm, ardor, 
vigilance, candor, and all the bright- 
eyed group. Education or culture 
must guide the will, for that is em- 
phatically the man. 

As Kossuth said ‘There is no 
difficulty to him who wills,” and the 
familiar proverb echoes it, ‘‘ where 
there is a will there is a way,” and 
as Julius Cesar, or some old Roman 
spoke, ‘*I will either find a way or 
make one.” The rail-splitter became 
President, one instance out of mil- 
lions that show the power of a strong 
will, guided aright by noble impulses 
and using proper means to achieve 
success. 

The culture that trains and models 
the traits of character is, above all 
else, the grand and permanent wotk. 
As President Woolsey’s Inaugural 
Address phrased it twenty-five years 
ago, ** The Christian instructor will 
value ¢raining more than know- 
ledge.”. As Archdeacon Paley puts 
it, ‘* Man is a bundle of habits.” 


Now, to put the case concretely, 
let us take a boy who has excellent 
talents. but is unstable, “‘ unstable as 
water,” and cannot excel. A genu- 
ine educator will aim to make that 
boy more stable and steadfast in pur- 
poses, confirming him in continuous 
work, showing him the dangers of 
instability and fickleness, and enlist- 
ing the boy’s whole soul in the stren- 
ous endeavor not to be volatile, flying 
off like a rocket at the fiery touch of 
every novelty; not to be a mere 
weather-cock, driven to and fro at all 
hours by all the gusts of impulse. 
The far-sighted teacher will point out 
to him, most kindly and dexterously, 
the solid work, the choice fruits, the 
golden harvests, the ocean steamers, 
the railroad systems, the vast fabrics 
of civilized society, that come from 
steady toils of drudgery, continued 
often for many years. The very 
workings of Almighty God, renew- 
ing, re-creating, sustaining with con- 
stant outlays of skill and wisdom all 
creation ; the world and its resources ; 
the stars and suns all around us, will 
come before the light-hearted and 
light-headed boy as a perpetual lesson, 
comfort and warning. Or, take com- 





moni studies as the mere instruments 
of this sublime culture. 

When arithmetic and grammar are 
brought into this light by the instruct- 
or, are shown to be the very pathway 
and straight road to a nobler man- 
hood, the sure road to greater happi- 
ness of the whole man and his better 
nature, as well the avenues to many 
ways of usefulness and service to his 
fellow men, where he can go easily if 
he will only fit himself, the scholar’s 
head is lifted so that he can see be- 
yond the muck-rake of dollars and 
dimes; he has a larger and fairer 
landscape as his future home ; he feels 
more sacred wants to meet than bodily 
cravings of hunger and thirst; he 
lives less for the present hour and 
more for the future, the years of man- 
hood and old age; he measures him- 
self less by the ways of vulgar or 
mean Toms and Dicks around him 
in every fellowship, and more by the 
wise, the good, the great of the whole 
nation or the race. 

Weighted thus for a finer race in 
his cereer of life, or, if you prefer, 
freighted thus-with a more precious 
and world-wide cargo of inspirations 
for the ocean of his own experience, 
our young adventurer will run more 
evenly, will sail more closely in the 
wind’s eye in rough weather than by 
mere routine, under arbitrary orders. 
The hard sums make him more ear- 
nest, resolute, and strong, and he sees 
zt. The task-work of technical 
names and syntax rules are opening 
to him the realms of English litera- 
ture as the strong meat of his man- 
hood among intelligent and strong- 
minded men, and he sees zt. So the 
young man’s bundle of habits are 
formed atlast. So he acquires know- 
ledge and, better still, ¢traznxing, as 
master of theory and practice alike. 
Day by day he knows with exultant 
triumph and firmer foothold, he is 
nearing the goal of manhood, prepar- 
ing steadily to work with head or 
hand or both at the solid works of 
his own hopes and aims. No light 
can shine on a child’s path as precious 
as the light of the future, especially 
when all of his air castles and rain- 
bow visions are illuntined with the . 
calm light and pure air of truth and 
reality by the care of the faithful and 
skilful teacher. The most skilful 
educator of the moral nature outranks 
all others. He is nearest to God, the 
very source and ultimate end of the 
godlike nature of man. 

Fellow-teacher, aim especially to 
cultivate character, in view of the 
ever-present God and the ever- 
approaching immortality. We are 
sowing to-day, we may reap a hun- 
dred fold in the cycles of the bound- 
less and ever-changing future. Char- 


acter! character!! as the chief field 
of labor. L. W. Harr. 


Brook_ywn, N. Y. 
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ARKANSAS. 


Editor American Journal of Education: 
B* dint of vigorous personal effort 
on the part of their friends, the 
public schools of Ft. Smith have been 
carried successfully through the year. 
I say successfully, because such seems 
to be the unanimous verdict. The 
only interruption of the attendance, 
harmony and good order, occurred 
near the close of the session, when 
outside intermeddlers, for sinister 
motives, caused some withdrawals; 
but this was compensated for, in the 
salutary lesson conveyed through the 
firm and consistent action assumed 
and maintained by the school board. 

But for the noble benefaction of 
George Peabody, from which we 
were permitted to draw some $1,500 
in advance, the schools must have 
closed in mid-session beyond perad- 
venture. Liberal school taxes, it is 
said, are assessed and collected, buta 
large percentage seems to be dost on 
its way to the school treasury. [How 
is this?—Ed.] 

Very much to the regret of the 
people, but in justice to himself and 
family, Mr. Wm. M. Colby has felt 
constrained to tender his resignation 
as city Superintendent of Schools, 
and the board have reluctantly ac- 
cepted the same. Mr. Colby has 
done an effective work in our public 
schools, and we hope he will hold on 
to the county superintendency, al- 





though the salary is merely nominal. 
E. P. B. 
Juny, 1873 ‘ 
———_——+-9-¢—___—___— ‘ 


EAST TENNESSEE. \ 





Editor American Fournal of Education: 
S school items are generally in- 
teresting to your readers, a few 
from East Tennessee may not be 
amiss. Since your Yournal is read 
by many of our teachers, I shall con- 
fine my remarks to Washington 
County, the scholastic population 
of which is nearly six thousand. 
Last year under the county system 
the enrollment was a little above 
sixty per cent. This, under the cir- 
cumstances is thought to be quite 
encouraging. The people feel more 
interest than ever in free schools. 
It is proposed to build several school 
houses during the coming year. The 
character of these houses will be 
modern in style and arrangement. 
School furniture will be in demand 
as the people begin to see that the 
improved styles of desks are better, 
and, in the end, cheaper than s/ad 
seats which are to be found in many 
school houses. 
Teachers Institutes are held twice 
a year. Those meetings have been 
instrumental in stirring up the teach- 
ers. The standard of teaching in 
the common schools is higher than 
it was a year ago. By means of these 


teachers meeting, there has been a 
general working up. Several educa- 
tional papers are read by our.teach- 
ers. The American Fournal of 
Education has one feature that rec- 
ommends itself to our special wants. 
I allude to the designs for country 
school houses. They are an invalua- 
ble aid to our school officers. 

The new school law will satisfy 
our people and they will go to work 
in earnest to have the schools in 
operation this fall. It will not work 
without some friction, however, as 
may be expected. 

The Peabody fund has been a great 

help to us, in fact it saved our schools 
last year, for had it not been for the 
generous aid received from this 
source, several schools would have 
closed, Col. J. B. Killchew, State 
agent, kindly came to our aid just at 
the time the school interest was in 
peril. 
Jonesboro has a graded school that 
serves as a model for the schools of 
the county. The closing exercises 
are just over. They were interesting 
and very largely attended. _H. P. 


JongesBoro, Tenn., July 20, 1973. 





LOUISIANA 
E cheerfully give space to the 
following : 
NOTICE. 


OFFICE OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT DE JURE, 
oF PuBLic EpucatTIon. : 
NEw ORLEANS, La., June 4, 1873. 


All officers and teachers of public scheols 
in the State, and all citizens, WITHOUT DIs- 
TINCTION OF PARTY, who can furnish evi- 
dence of any frauds or injustice practiced 
on either side at the general election held 
in this State on the 4th of November last, 
TOWARDS PROMOTING OR DEFEATING THE 
ELECTION OF THE UNDERSIGNED AS STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
are requested to send such evidence, prop- 
erly authenticated, to No. 247 St. Charles 
Street, or, per mail, to 
ROBT. M. LUSHER. 


NEBRASKA. 








Editor American Fournal of Education: 
WISH you had accepted our in- 
vitation to take a ride over the 
Burlington & Missouri River Rail- 
road from Plattsmouth to Juniata and 
back, through the rich fields and 
fertile prairies of Nebraska. The 
country along this line of road is 
settling up rapidly, and its prosperity 
is shown by the prosperous and en- 
terprising towns along the route. We 
were surprised at the character of the 
buildings, and especially the school 
houses, which rival many found in 
the older States, showing conclusively 
that the country is being settled with 
a class of inhabitants that appreciate 
the advantages of education. Where, 
only two years ago, there was noth- 
ing but boundless prairie, there are 
new towns of from 500 to 3,000 in- 
habitants all the way from Platts- 





mouth to Ft. Kearney, and all grow- 





ing rapidly. Much of this prosperity 
is due to the Burlington & Missouri 
River R. R., for the liberal terms they 
sell their lands on, and the facilities 
they give for transportation. This is 
the paradise of poor men and men of 
small means, as they can buy a farm 
cheap and on long time of the Com- 
pany, and raise enough on it to pay 
for it, and educate their children at 
the same time. Lincoln, the capital 
of the State, has a splendid location, 
and is growing rapidly. It has many 
fine buildings, which are a credit to 
the State, and a rich agricultural 
country surrounding it. I go from 
here to Topeka over the A. & N. and 
A., T. & S. Roads, and will write 
again. J. E. B. 








OHIO. 





Editor American Fournal of Education: 
SEND you a few notes of the late 
joint meeting of the State Teach- 

ers’ Associations of Ohio and Michi- 

gan, at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, commenc- 

ing July 2. 

And first, a word as to the place 
of the Convention. If ever Provi- 
dence created a spot especially for 
the relaxation of over-worked, tired 
mortals, and peculiarly fitted to 
smooth the kinks out of an over- 
tasked brain, that place is Put-in- 
Bay. The island of Put-in-Bay is 
aboeyt six miles long by three broad, 
something in the shape of a gigantic 
letter C, with the little island of Gib- 
raltar dropped in the,middle of the 
opening, as though on purpose to 
shield the inner harbor from the 
attacks of Euroclydon, the storm- 
wind, who sometimes makes things 
particularly lively for the fishing 
smacks, and other craft upen the 
outside. Fishing, rowing and sailing 
in perfection for those who love such 
sports, while ten-pins, billiards, strolls 
to Perry’s Cave, and social hops at 
night at the ‘ Put-in-Bay House,” 
admirably fill the rest of the time. It 
is estimated that there were at least 
six hundred teachers present, the 
majority, of course, from Ohio and 
Michigan, though I noticed repre- 
sentatives from Missouri, Indiana, 
Illinois, New York, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. 

Among the noted visitors from 
abroad were Prof. E. S. Morse, of 
Bowdoin College, and Prof. Heikle, 
of Finland, who is in this country to 
observe the working of our educa- 
tional system. 

President Angell, of the Michigan 
University, delivered the opening ad- 
dress upon the * Philosophic Study of 
Literature.” It was certainly one of 
the finest addresses to which I ever 
had the pleasure of listening, and it 
is but an additional proof of the fact 
that Prof. Angell is one of America’s 
deepest and best thinkers. 





Able and instructive papers were 
read by Arthur Ferbriger, Superin- 
tendent of Drawing in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools—subject, ** Drawing 
in the Public School”; by Prof. E. 
A. Strong, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
on “Preparation for the High 
School”; by Wm. Mitchell, of the 
Central Normal School of Ohio, on 
‘‘What Shall Constitute a Proper 
Course of Instruction and Practice 
for Teachers”; and by Prof. D. P. 
Putnam, of the Michigan Normal 
School, on the subject, ‘* The Com- 
mon School,Historically Considered.” 

But the gem of the two days’ pro- 
ceedings, in the opinion of many, 
was the annual address, by Prof. E. 
S. Morse, upon *“The Law of Develop- 
ment in Animal Life.” It would be 
impossible to give even an approxi- 
mate idea of the address, without the 
accompaniment of the inimitable 
sketches drawn by the Professor upon 
the blackboard, and illustrated by a 
running fire of commentary and ex- 
planation. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
address, was where the speaker took 
up the development of the ovum of 
the bird and the reptile, showing how, 
from a fetus of each, at first indis- 
tinguishable, by the best scientist, one 
from the other, in the one case the 
scaly reptile, crawling prone upon his 
belly, and in the other the winged 
and feathered bird, leaving the earth 
behind in its upward flight, were 
developed by the fostering care of 
Nature. Two facts, stated by, the 
learned professor, may not be with- 
out interest to some of your readers: 
one, that in the Lias of Germany 
have lately been discovered two fossil 
birds, one with well defined, sharp 
teeth, and the other with a distinct 
reptilian tail: the other, that two 
species of salamanders, found in the 
Rocky Mountain streams, and hither- 
to supposed to be entirely distinct 
species, have been proved to be but 
varieties, or rather identical ; the one, 
which lives in warm waters, exchan- 
ging its gills for the veritable lungs, 
its webbed tail, like the tadpole, for 
the cylindrical, ophidian tail, and its 
horny mandible, like the turtle, for 
the sharp-pointed, reptilian teeth of 
the other, which lives in the colder 
waters of the mountain-tops, and vice 
versa. But I fear I am occupying 
too much of your valuable time, so 
adieu. H. U. 

Decawang, Oxtto, July, 1573. 





Happy indeed is the man and 
woman who Jearns the lesson of grat- 
itude for daily blessings, for unbroken 
sleep, for comvenient food, for the 
necessity of labor, for the discipline 
of sorrow, thé enjoyment of one’s 
senses, for, pure air and abundant 
water, and is not envious or unhappy 
because his brother commands some- 


thing he cannot enjoy. 
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TENNESSEE. 


EptTror AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
+ Spenenginge the columns of your 
wide-awake Yournal I wish to 
call the attention of our educators to 
the importance of the Teachers’ In- 
stitute. As a means of stirring up 
the people it is a sine gua non. A 
school system draws its life from the 
people. It is important that every 
means be used to popularize and en- 
courage free schools. The season of 
the year approaches when institutes 
can be held in every county, provided 
the teachers and friends of education 
bestir themselves a little. 

Our school law can be made popu- 
lar and has many good elements in 
it. All that is necessary to make it 
practical is to prepare the people for 
the law. They must be educated up 
to this point. Now, I know of no 
means within our reach so well cal- 
culated to do this as the teachers’ in- 
stitute. In the absence of Normal 
Schools it is indispensable. A few 
counties here and there are taking 
hold of the institute, but my desire is 
to see many of the counties in East 
Tennessee at work. 

The County Superintendent, when 
no other person can be found to lead 
off in this matter, should not hesitate 
to call a few of his leading teachers 
together and organize them into some 
kind of a working association. For 
I am forcibly impressed with the idea 
that the school law must push its way 
somewhat into public favor. The 
friends of free schools must be up and 
doing. The present affords a golden 
opportunity which, if lost, may not 
be regained for years tocome. How 
important then that every means be 
employed to prepare the public senti- 
ment for the best possible system of 
free schools for Tennessee. 

Other sections of the State need 
similar organizations. Let active, 
vigorous work along the whole line 
go briskly on, and Tennessee will be 
proud of her school system. 

Our school officers, and our teach- 
ers also, should remember that the 
election of District Directors will 
take place on the first Thursday in 
August. 

School houses should be put in 
thorough repair at once where they 
are not now ready for the fall schools. 
Let there be no delay. 

The taking of the scholastic census 
occurs after the August election. It 
will be taken by the clerk of the dis- 
trict, who should report to the County 
Superintendent. The population of 
the county must be reported by the 
31st of August in order to get the 
State apportionment for the year. 

The time of opening schools rests 
with the District Directors. The 
larger proportion will begin in 
August and September, probably. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





HE Pennsylvania Teachers’ As- 

sociation will hold its twentieth 
annual session in the Opera House at 
Pittsburgh, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Aug. 12, 13 14, 1873. 

There will be two sessions each 
day, one in the morning and one in 
the evening. After the Inaugural 
Address, by the President, Edward 
Gideon, of Philadelphia ; papers will 
be presented by Edward Shippen, 
of Philadelphia. Geo. P. Hays, D. 
D., of Washington, Pa; B. C. Jill- 
ison, of Pittsburgh. 

Report of Committee upon Com- 
pulsory Education. Edward Brooks, 
Millersville: What Can our Schools 
do to quicken the Public Conscience? 

Henry S. Jones, Erie: The Best 
Plan for the Organization of the 
Schools of a Township. 


a 


VIRGINIA. 





HE public schools of the ‘Old 

Dominion” are growing con- 

stantly in public favor and in power, 
and importance as well. 

Not only this, but the subject of 
the higher education of women is also 
receiving more attention. The preju- 
dice against the co-education of the 
sexes is also passing away. In regard 
to the last proposition, our advice 
to our friends in the South, is, 
**to make haste slowly.” The Aven- 
ing Fonrnadl, published at Richmond, 
in an editorial on the co-education of 
the sexes, says: 

This subject is receiving renewed atten- 
tion. The Hon. Henry W. Sage of Brook- 
lyn, made a donation of quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars to Cornell University on con- 
dition that the same advantages should be 
furnished to young women as to young 
men. A committee, of which President 
White was chairman, undertook an elab- 
orate examination of the experience of the 
best educators in this country. The result 
satisfied them so well that they have open- 
ed the doors of Cornell to young women. 
Eighteen have already taken their places 
in the various classes. A student writing 
of them says, ‘‘ they are beyond sweet six- 
teen and disinclined to flirt.” Thus Cor- 
nell follows in the footsteps of the Michigan 
University, Antioch Coilege, Lawrence 
University, Oberlin and the other great 
schuvols that have already abandoned the 
mean and selfish policy of excluding 
women from the great opportunities of 
education. No break is yet made in the 
fossilized sentiment of Virginia upon this 
subject. The time is not far distant, how- 
ever, when the daughters of this state will 
ask a share in those advantages for thorough 
practical education which has been fur- 
nished by the state, and for which its com- 
mon treasure is generously paid. It is one 
of the most unchivalrous things we know 
of in this commonwealth, that the state 
says practically that women shall not re- 
ceive the higher education. Will not some 
chivalric son of the Old Dominion raise 
his voice for the sisterhood, and demand 
for them that the doors of the University 
be thrown open to ¢hkem as well as to the 
young men? 





KANSAS. 





HE State Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting at 
Ottawa, August 25th, 26th and 27th. 
We hope to see, in addition to the 
teachers of the State, large numbers 
of school officers and other friends of 
education present. 

There is but oe interest in this 
natter—there are a host of collateral 
questions of great practical value and 
importance—yet unsettled. 

The school law should be better 
understood by both the teachers and 
patrons of our public schools. The 
money by which they are sustained 
comes only by a strict obedience to 
the provisions of this law—a fact 
which is sometimes overlooked or 
ignored altogether, from inattention 
rather than from any design not to 
abide by it to the letter—but the re- 
sult is the same, and there is a loss 
to the district of time, and a loss and 
delay also to the teacher. 

Then, too, the length of the school 
sessions comes to be an important 
question. The education of the 
street ad ¢nterim in many cases al- 
most destroys what of value is gained 
during the sessions of the school. It 
would be far better to make the ses- 
sion nine months than to have it fora 


less term. 
os 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





E are sure our readers will 

thank us for presenting them 

the following eloquent passage from 

the address of Hon. James S. Rollins, 

of Columbia, Mo., delivered before 

the Congressional Convention, lately 
held in St. Louis : 


There is another kind of internal im- 
provement—better, indeed, than all these— 
higher, nobler, and following which, every- 
thing else will come, and without which, 
other improvements will not exist; or if it 
be possible that they should, will be of lit- 
tle value, or even prove acurse. I mean 
the culture and improvement of the people 
themselves. The people are more than all 
their works, and all their possessions. If 
we look merely at production and exchange, 
there is not a political economist who does 
not make intelligence amongst the people 
a prime element of both. The great move- 
ment of the present day is for higher in- 
structions for the application of science to 
the arts of life, as well as for a more com- 
plete system of public education. It is 
science in the various arts of life which 
has done so much for our age, which has 
wrought these miracles of progress, and 
advanced our American civilization itself, 
and carried it over the continent. But we 
may look for yet higher and more splendid 
achievements. Harvard is worth more to 
Massachusetts than Hoosac; her Univer- 
sity is more to Michigan than her Central 
Railroad. Our schools of engineering, of 
mining, of agriculture, of mechanics, a 
recent product of our country, we must 
sustain and build up, and enlarge and 
perfect. This is the true ‘civil reform” 
for our industries of every kind. And we 
must also have a school system which 
should reach every neighborhood, and em- 





brace the whole people, free to all, free as 
the air we breathe, and as the sunlight of 
heaven. 

Here in this presence, and with all defer- 
ence, I wish to say, and I hope it will mot 
be regarded out of place to say—and rather 
indeed, as pertinent to the very objects of 
the occasion to say—that I would devote 
every acre of our unsold public domain 
(saving the rights of the pre-emptioner 
and of the homestead) to the education of 
the people, who are to be its future inhab- 
itants. Every dollar from the public lands, 
were my voice sufficiently potential (with 
the reservations above made) should go 
in the most direct manner to the education 
of the present and future generations of 
men and women who are to inhabit these 
lands. There ean be, in my judgment, no 
true statesmanship which ignores and 
passes by the education of the people. We 
must in our own land build up those 
schools which so many American youth 
go to other lands to find. Two townships 
of land to a state for higher education, 
and a thirty-sixth part of it for common 
schools, is not up to the standard of the 
present times. Nothing short of the whole 
of it, to constitute a perpetual trust fund, 
to be held by the United States Govern- 
ment, and for the benefit of education in 
the States, will meet the expectation ot 
this enlightened day. The form in which 
a bill to this effect by so large a majority 
passed in its essential features of both 
Houses of Congress, and only failed to 
become alaw by one of those parliament- 
ary accidents which sometimes occur, will 
wisely meet the great educational demand 
of our enlightened people. But on this 
topic I have dwelt too long, because I re- 
gard the people themselves as the State, 
the nation, and embracing all other possi- 
bilities and developments; and because I[ 
regard a single scientific man, such as 
Lesseps, who carried forward to completion 
the Suez Canal, a man who possessed both 
science and practice, as worth more to 
society than any material constructions 
whatever. The man who, by his genius 
and his energy, spans by a splendid bridge 
this great river, is worth far more to the 
State and to society than his superstructure, 
however useful, or elegant or magnificent, 
or costly it may be. 





THE GREAT NECESSITY. 


HE St. Louis Daily Globe, a 

paper which we should like to 

see in the hands of every teacher in 

the West, in closing an article under 
the above heading, says: 





The deepest and mightiest necessity with 
us still is popular education. With the 
much larger political power in their hands, 
the masses in this country need increased 
intelligence, for their future security, about 
as much as the people of France or Eng- 
land who have less political power. The 
addition of so many millions of ex-slaves 
to the voting population confronts us with 
the gravest possible problem. It is an im 
mense reinforcement of the previously far 
too great proportion of voting ignorance 
and incapacity. To imagine the work done 
with the installment of these citizens as 
sovereigns is toerr fatally. All possible 
educational appliances should be multi- 
plied and brought to bear in all directions, 
and upon the people of every State and 
Territory, but especially where the need of 
them is plainly the sorest, if we expect the 
great experiment of liberty to continue 
successful, or if we would escape, for our- 
selves and our children, the worst calami- 
ties of misgovernment and anarchy in the 
tuture. 
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is one school. Yes, but it is one of 
the most celebrated in the land, with 
a high character for honesty. And 
we ask how many school children 
can we find who will not tell, on be 
ing questioned, of the same kind of 
preparation for these public examina- 
tions, the same in kind, though it may 
be less in degree. How many essays 
are read at our public graduations 
which are not in great part the com- 
position of the teacher? How many 
hints are not given to the pupils be-- 
fore-hand of the probable questions. 
to be asked? How many drawings 
are not carefully finished by the in- 
structor? and how often is the care-. 
ful observer astonished at the masterly 
ignoring of the pupil’s wrong an-- 
swer or its dexterous conversion into. 
the true one by the examining teacher ? 

The reputation of our teachers is. 
to be carefully guarded, that we know,, 
but in what way is it best to guard: 
it? How long shall the teacher be: 
allowed ‘to save his own reputation: 
at the cost of the reputation of the 
children, and at the cost of the repu- 
tation of our whole system of school 
education?” Because our children 
must be educated, must they needs to 
be taught dishonesty? Can this matter 
of interesting the people in our schools 
not be accomplished in seme way 
that will not risk so much? In short, 
in order to save our nation, must we 


lose it? 
Ee Pe E 


OVER-WORKING PUPILS. 


HE New York 77mes calls atten- 

tion to the danger of overwork- 

ing children in our public and pri- 
vate schools, from which we copy as 
follows: There can hardly “be a 
question that, taking the country 
through, parents are doing a serious 
injury to the physique of their chil- 
dren by requiring excessive brain- 
work, and too many hours in close 
and poorly ventilated and poorly 
seated school-rooms. We hear com- 
plaints on every side in regard to the 
pale faces, nervous habits and liability 
to disease of children of good healthy 
stock. Instances are not uncommon 
of children suffering under that mal- 
ady which ought to belong alone to 
that period of life when the vital pow- 
ers have been overstrained—we mean 
insomnia or sleeplessness. Extraor- 
dinary nervous disorders are also 
appearing among our little ones, and 
evidently a foundation has been laid 
for worse disorders in later life. The 
physique of the whole nation is ap- 
parently injured by this excessive 
brain work in childoood. And the 
extraordinary development, in the 
last few years, of various forms of 
nervous disorder among persons of 
mature age, such as the powerless of 
the voluntary muscles, and various 





we hope, will send in another name|they are no longer considered dis-! that all things may be inorder. This 


kinds of brain diseases, and paralysis, 
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are the fitting results of the careless- 
ness shown a generation since in the 
treatment of childhood. If we only 
had amore truly scientific medical 
profession our physicians would not 
alone confine themselves to the cure 
of these diseases, but would seek to 
trace them to their legitimate causes, 
in the bad habits taught to children, 
or in the overwork demanded from 
them. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 








E are sure that teachers will 
see the unequalled advantages 
of our premium list, both in provi. 
ding books and apparatus free for 
school use, or reading for the chil- 
dren, with pictures for the adorning 
of either the school-room or the home, 
and the most careful advice and in- 
formation for themselves, in regard 
not only to methods of teaching, but 
school laws, and all matters of a 
practical bearing upon their interests. 
There has been in some of the 
teachers’ journals, a call of which all 
teachers will recognize the need, for 
the state superintendents to have pub- 
lished a journal, giving plans and de- 
signs for school-houses, especially 
giving attention to the cheaper and 
medium-priced, which will be built 
in the country, where the most in- 
convenient and expensive ones are 
usually erected through ignorance of 
any proper plan. This important 
demand is answered by the Journal, 
which will continue to give very care- 
ful attention to this department. 

That of which we know some- 
thing is always of more interest and 
value to us than that of which we are 
ignorant, and the Journal by bringing 
the teacher’s work before the public 
mind, furnishing information in re- 
gard to its worth and value, and con- 
stantly advocating for it a fair and 
liberal compensation, assumes a po- 
sition of real helpfulness, and we 
feel convinced that any teacher will 
be more than repaid for the amount 
of his subscription, if he will not 
only read but circulate the JouRNAL 
among school officers and those who 
need to read it. 

This bridging of the chasm be- 
tween teachers and people, the Jour- 
NAL intends to do even more fully and 
completely in the coming months than 
now, and we again commend all 
teachers who value their own inter- 
ests, to take, and especially to circu- 
late it as widely as possible. 

We think you will find that in no 
better way can you appropriate the 
money obtained from an exhibition, 
which can be gotten up with but little 
trouble, than in securing a fine Una- 
bridged Dictionary, or a handsome 
Globe for your school, and at the same 
time circulating a dozen copies of the 
JournaL among those interested in 


schools in your district. Or you 
would not find difficult to obtain 
subscribers among those who would 
be glad to help the school to obtain 
the necessary books or apparatus, and 
who would like to have the fresh and 
useful school information and articles 
of general interest with which the 
JOURNAL would supply them for the 
whole year. 

By two or three separate clubs 
among your scholars you can furnish 
your school-room, both with valuable 
and costly books and apparatus, with 
beautiful chromos and fine steel en- 
gravings, and with pure and attrac- 
tive reading for the children in the 
Child’s Magazine, which we add to 
our other premiums. 

Teachers, begin canvassing at once. 
If you are energetic it will take but 
little time, for which you will be am- 
ply repaid in the benefit to yourself, 
the real good You will do to the dis- 
trict, and the pleasure and brightness 
you can impart to your school-room, 
both by the pictures and reading mat- 
ter, and all of those sources of help 
you need in making a successful 


school. 
#4 ----—_— 


NORMAL INSTITUTES. 





ORMAL Institutes, at a small 
cost, may be made to reach the 
mass of our teachers, and to vastly 
elevate the profession. Circulars 
sent out by the State Board of 
Education and Executive Committee 
of Normal Regents well present the 
subject : 

The Normal Schools of the State have 
been established for the special training of 
teachers, so that they may be intelligént 
and skillful in every department of their 
profession. This special training should 
give teachers the power of organizing and 
controlling schools; of successfully im- 
parting instruction, and of awakening in 
their pupils all those mental and moral 
powers necessary for intelligent citizenship, 
and for performing creditably all the duties 
of life. 

The thorough training and wide culture 
necessary to the highest success in the 
teachers profession, requires several years 
of patient and continuous study, and the 
full Normal School course has been de- 
vised to accomplish this end. 

But in the present condition of educa- 
tion, the great majority of teachers 
have neither the time nor the means for 
securing this extended culture, and in 
consequence the full Normal School 
instruction fails to reach the county dis- 
tricts to any considerable extent—the very 
schools that need the most and receive the 
least. 

The course of instruction in the Normal 
Institutes, should comprise the following 
subjects : 

First. Principles of Teaching, School 
Management, Graded Schools, Ungraded 
Schools, and Practical Teaching. 

Second. Principles and Methods of 
Teaching Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
and Elementary Physics. 

Third. Principles and Methods of Teach- 
ing Constructive Language, German and 





Rhetoric. 








Fourth. Principles and Methods of 
Teaching Botany, Zoology, Physiology 
and Drawing. 

Fifth. Principles and Methods of Teach- 
ing Primary Reading and Spelling, Ad- 
vanced Reading and Spelling, and Book- 
keeping. 

Sixth. Principles and Methods ef Teach- 
ing History, Geology and Elementary 
Chemistry. 

Seventh. Principles and Methods of 
Teaching Primary and Advanced Geo- 
graphy. 

Eighth. Principles 
Teaching Penmanship. 

Ninth. Principles and Methods of Teach- 
ing Vocal Music. 


and Methods of 


GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The great object of the Institute is, to fit 
teachers for the Country District Schools. 
To accomplish this, all possible means will 
be used. But to meet a pressing demand, 
and to accommodate a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen, special attention 
should be given to the organization, man- 
agement and methods of teaching in 
Graded and High Schools. 


<< o—$__$_—_—_ 


PROMISES AND FULFILLMENTS. 








PROPOS of our serious thoughts 
on the subject of Public Ex- 
aminations we quote from the Boston 
Commonwealth the following descrip- 
tion of the way in which the Chief 
Engineer of Boston gave a “ public 
examination” of the Boston Fire 
Department. We quote it to point 
the moral of the lesson we had sought 
to teach, and to give some of the re- 
sults that may be expected in our fu- 
ture material prosperity from our de- 
sire for show. For “ Engineer Dam- 
rell,” substitute ‘‘ school teacher,” 
and, instead of “ fire department,” 
‘class under examination,” and carry 
out the allegory, and what can do 
better ? 

At the close of the Japanese banquet, 
about half-past ten o’clock, Chief Damrell 
took Iwakura upon his arm and with great 
complacency led him through the parlors. 
He was to show him, he said to the inter- 
preter, how he put out fires in Boston— 


how it was impossible to have a serious 


conflagration in Boston—how in two min- 
utes he could quell any fire that might 
break out, etc. So, leading the old gen- 
tleman to an improvised telegraph-box, 
the chief struck a key, which was the sig- 
nal previously arranged for calling out 
the department. The men were all on 
hand at the engine and hose-houses, and, 
at the alarm being given from the central 
office, horses, engines and carriages came 
rushing pell-mell into Bowdoin square. 
Up went the ladders against the Bowdoin 
mansion’s granite front, off reeled the hose, 
and, amid the usual yelling of the men 
and the heavy breathing of the engines, 
half-a-dozen streams of water were squirt- 
ing in different directions, to the admira- 
tion of the on-lookers. Iwakura and Dam- 
rell stood at the parlor windows and saw 
it all, and the old man stroked his chin 
and smiled all over his face to see this 
wonderful alertness—so admirably con- 
trived before hand to go off without failure 
and add to the renown of the great engi- 
neer. ‘*A wonderful people! efficient 
department! big chief!” undoubtedly 
thought the observant minister. ‘ Bos- 
ton can never burn, surely!” The old 





gentlemen and his party sailed for home 
shortly after, and before he had inhaled 
the odor of his native lilies, word reached 
him that an English mile of the great city 
where he had seen such prowess on the 
part of the firemen had been burned to the 
ground! Soon he will know that another 
considerable section has followed right 
after! The show from the “Revere House 
windows was Damrell’s promise; its ful- 
filment is found in the débris of Summer 
and Washington streets. 

And we complete the simile by 
adding: The show from many a 
school and university platform at the 
season of public examinations and 
graduations is the promise; its ful- 
filment is found in the Police Court 
records. Why will the friends of 
education supply their enemies with 
such powerful weapons against it? 





200,000 READERS EACH ISSUE. 





E are going to give a genuine 

Prang Chromo, worth one dol- 
lar, to every subscriber to the Amer- 
ican Fournal of Education for the 
next sixty days. 

We intend in the future, as we have 
done in the past, to give more read- 
ing matter than any other Journal of 
this class, and to give better reading 
matter, also. 

We are going to continue to print 

plans and cuts of the best style of 
school buildings. We are going to 
show the people not only what our 
teachers are doing, and how much 
they are doing, but show the necessity 
for their work as: well. We shall 
labor to so simplify and perfect our 
school laws, as that they may be bet- 
ter understood, and the taxes so levied 
and collected that teachers may be 
paid more promptly and more liber- 
ally. All these things can be done 
as soon as the people understand the 
worth and wealth of the intelligent 
productive man or woman over the 
ignorant non-producing man or 
woman. 
- It is an cztelligent use of the 
faculties, trained and developed in 
our schools, which enables us to use 
the material wealth of the State, and 
make it rich in an intelligent, law- 
abiding citizenship. 

Every teacher in the United States, 
on account of what the American 
Fournal of Education is doing in 
this positive, practical, specific work, 
is immediately and directly interested 
in extending its circulation. 

The genuine Prang Chromos we 
give for every subscriber are beauti- 
tiful works of art, and we make this 
unparalleled liberal offer in order to 
secure 200,000 readers for each issue. 

Please send postage stamp to pay 
postage, and write the name and 
post-office address of every subscrib- 


er, and the State, plain. 
Se ¢- 


SEPTEMBER 3d the St. Louis Sem- 
inary commences its fourth session. 
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EAST AND WEST. 








BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 





All beautiful things come out of the East: 
The blushing bride of the Sun, 

The Dawn, that fades from his eager sight 
Ere a single kiss is won, 


All beautiful things come out of the East: 
The flashing King of the Day, 

Smiting the ranks of the shadow-giants 
That tremble and flee away. 


All beautiful things come out of the East: 
Dear to the weary sight, 

The sleep-bearing, dewy, and odorous queen,— 
‘The thrice-beloved Night. 


All beautiful things come out of the East: 
The silver-silent Moon, 

That sails up o’er the horizon’s rim 
To her cool and perfect noon, 


All beautiful things come out of the East: 
The multitudinous Stars, . 

Cleaving the waves of the cloud-toamed sky 
With their fiery lines of cars. 


All beautiful things must go to the West: 
The Dawn to Twilight changed, 

And the weary Sun that finds her there 
When all the Heavens are ranged. 


All beautiful things must go to the West: 
There vanishes Night so fair; 

A harbor sure, the sailing Moon 
And the Stars drop anchor there, 


No wonder the West shines bright, shines bright 
In the jubilant Sunset Sky, 
When it knows all the beautiful things of the world 
Must come to its arms ere they die. 
———_—2—+> e—__ 


BOOKS. 





R. RUSKIN asks, how much do 

you think we spend altogether 
on our libraries, public or private, as 
compared with what we spend on 
our horses? Ifa man spend lavishly 
on his library, you call him mad—a 
bibliomaniac. But you never call onea 
horse-maniac, though men ruin them- 
selves every year’ by their horses; 
and you do not hear of people ruining 
themselves by their books. Or, to go 
lower still, how much do you think 
the contents of the book-shelves of the 
United Kingdom, public and private, 
would fetch as compared with the 
contents of its wine-cellars? We 
talk of food for the mind as of food for 
the body ; now, a good book contains 
such food inexhaustibly—it is provis- 
ion for life, and for the best part of us ; 
yet how long most people would give 
the price of a large turbot for it! 
Though there have been men who 
have pinched their stomachs and 
bared their backs to buy a book, 
whose libraries were cheaper to them, 
I think, in the end, than most men’s 
dinners are. We are few of us put 
to such trial, and more the pity ; for, 
indeed, a precious thing is all the 
more precious tous if it has been 
won by work or economy; and if 
public libraries were half as costly as 
public dinners, or books cost the 
tenth part of what bracelets do, even 
foolish men and women might some- 
times suspect there was good in read- 
ing, as well as in munching and 
sparkling ; whereas the very cheap- 
ness of literature is making even wiser 
people forget that if a book is worth 


LOOK THEM OVER. 





E take pleasure in inviting at- 
tention to the numerous first- 
class Literary Institutions found on 
page 13 of this issue. 
VirGIniA FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
ful and far-famed Shenandoah Valley, 
offers advantages rarely equaled, and 
no where excelled. For twenty-five 
years it has held steadily on its way 
until its students are gathered from 
seventeen different States. 
YALE CoL_eGE, New Haven, 
Conn., invites attention to its scientific 
schools—one of the most thorough in 
the country. 

CLAVERACK COLLEGE, New York, 
situated on the Hudson, at Claverack, 
opens in September with every pos- 
sible facility for study, with a corps 
of first-class instructors for both sexes. 

Kentucky, too, presents her at- 
tractions, and Tennessee is not behind ; 
while Illinois and Missouri will not 
be overlooked. 

Thus, six or seven States offer first- 
class facilities for those who desire to 
pursue the higher branches of study 
in Medicine, Science, 
Music, French, German, 
equal chance for both sexes. 

AER Soe 


Theology, 


and an 


———_—- 


OUR INDUCEMENTS. 





HE 


teachers and school officers to 


inducements we offer to 


help themselves—by doubling our 
circulation, and so giving us /wo 
hundred thousand readers for each 
issue—are such that we think it will 
be done without much trouble or de- 
lay. 

A genuine Prang Chromo worth 
one dollar is the premium we give 
now to every subscriber. Send 
postage, and the postage on two 
Chromos is about the same as on one, 
and you can send ¢wo subscribers as 
cheaply and easily as one and so se- 
cure companion pictures to hang in 


your school-room or parlor. 
——-_ ---#4—. —_— 


EDUCATION IN ITALY. 


eee education question is pass- 
ing through a great crisis in 
Italy. With one million five hundred 
thousand pupils in elementary schools, 
at a cost to the tax-payers of three 
million five hundred thousand dollars, 
and with two million dollars more 
devoted to middle-class and university 
education, the results have been any- 
thing but encouraging. Few of the 
common schools have been efficient, 
local officers have been so ignorant, 
and teachers so poor, and attendance 
of pupils so irregular. Compulsory 
attendance has been the theory. To 
make it the practice would raise the 
cost of schools to ten million 
dollars. To enforce it, and escape 





reading it is worth buying.” 


this cost, a fee of from one to five 


located at Staunton, Va., in the beauti- | 


| 

dollars a year is to be exacted in all 
communities of more than four hun- 
dred inhabitants. Special School 
Boards are to have charge, under in- 
|spection of a School Board for the 
province, and connected with a Cen- 
tral Education Board. The two 
grades of teachers will be secured 
for from one hundred and twenty to 
one hundred and forty dollars, and 
from one hundred and forty to one 
hundred and eighty dollars a year, 
|with additional payment for each 
‘pupil beyond the number of thirty. 
‘* The principles of justice and social 
yinorality” are.to be a part of the 
course of instruction. 


WARNER’S “BACK-LOG STUDIES.” 


66 HE fire on the hearth has 
almost gone out in New 





Engiand; the hearth has gone out; 
the family has lost its center; age 
ceases to be respected; sex is only 
distinguished by the difference be- 
tween millinery bills and tailors’ bills ; 
there is no more toast-and-cider ;_ the 
young are not allowed to eat mince- 
pies at ten o’clock at night. * * 
A good many things have gone out 
with the fire on the hearth. 

‘**T do not mean to say that public 
and private morality have vanished 
with the hearth. A good degree of 
purity and considerable happiness are 
possible with grates and blowers; it 
is a day of trial, when we are all pas- 
sing through a fiery furnace, and very 
likely we shall be purified as we are 


dried up and wasted away. * * 
Are there any homesteads now-a- 
days? Do people hesitate to change 


houses any more than they do to 
change their clothes? People hire 
houses as they would a masquerade 
costume, liking, sometimes, to appear 
for a year in a little fictitious stone- 
front splendor, above their means. 
Thus it happens that so many people 
live in houses that do not fit them. 
I should almost as soon think of wear- 
ing another man’s clothes as his house ; 
unless I could let it out and take it in 
until it fitted, and somehow expressed 
my own character and taste. But we 
have fallen into the days of conform- 
ity. * * * Ithas almost come to 
this, that you might as well be any 
body else as yourself.” 

Is not this the most charming, the 
most delicious of writing? Is it not 
\fragrant with the aroma of that ex- 
qusite humor which mingles, as does 
life, a vein of pathetic sadness with 
the most happy delightsomeness? In 
Charles Dudley Warner we have a 
humorist altogether admirable, who 
lightens life to good purpose and yet 
deepens it. These “‘Back-Log Stud- 


ies,” of which we have quoted the 
opening passage, are the best work, 
_wethink, hehasyetdone. The readers 
lof Scribner's Monthly have already] 


delighted in much of this volume, but 
a great part is new, and all of it may 
be read and re-read with pleasure 
and profit. Mr. Warner’s subject af- 
fords admirable opportunity for that 
satire of the present which in kindly 
spirit recalls the simple habits of the 
past, and would thus curb mistaken 
tendencies of the day. What pleas- 
ant philosophizing, what charming 
conversation, what delightful dream- 
ing the glow of this hearth inspires. 
The people about it have an idealized 
individuality which sublimes them 
from the real, and yet they are very 
present tous. And we have to thank 
Mr. Warner for radiating the warm 
influence of his fireplace into many 
thousands of *‘ register” homes, made 
happier by him. We have sat many 
times at one wood fire, joy of joys, 
that traces its history directly to one 
of his earlier pages, and if this be not 
an examp.e of many other instances, 
it is at least a symbol. 

The book is published prettily, by 
James R. Osgood & Co., in shape 
similar to the illustrated edition of 


**My Summer in a Garden.” 
—————+04—___—_ 


THE POLITICAL CENTER OF A COUNTRY 


S determined by its population, its 
wealth, and its area; and at, or 
near that point, if favorably situated, 
should be located the capital, the 
national university, etc. The first 
two elements represent the present; 
the last the future or posterity. 

The-centers of population, wealth 
and area, will usually be the vertices 
\of a triangle; and that point, the 
sum of whose distances from the 
vertices of the triangle is a minimum, 
is the polctical center. 

The political center of the United 
States may be determined by first 
finding the political center of each 
State, and conceiving its population, 
wealth and area all concentrated at 
that point. 

The political center of a State may 
be ascertained by supposing the popu- 
lation, wealth and area of each 
county collected at its court house. 

The question is an interesting one, 
though its discussion at this time may 
be premature. The solution would 
be too laborious to be undertaken 
without the aid of the General Gov- 
ernment, or that of some co-operative 
organization. 

Those who have heretofore treated 
of the removal of the National Capi- 
tal, appear to think that population 
is the only element to be considered. 
But population does not fully repre- 


sent the present, and the future or 
posterity must not be neglected. 
Population and wealth are the repre- 
sentatives of the present; area, that 
of posterity. Each element should 
be accorded its full weight and im- 
portance. 


Jno. M. RicHarpson. 
Cagro.iton, Ga., 1873. 
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Editor American Fournal of Education: 
NOTICE in Campbell’s Atlas of 
Missouri, a statement that Prit- 
chett School Institute is a school of 
the M. E. Church (South). 

I know of no better medium for 
the correction of this error than 
through your valuable Yournal. 

Pritchett School Institute is not, 
nor has it ever been, a denominational 
school. By its Articles of Incorpora- 
tion it cannot be such. 

Members of the M. E. Church 
(South) were prominent in its organi- 
zation, and have since been its fast 
friends ; but neither in the Board of 
Trustees nor in the Faculty has 
special Church relationship been con- 
sidered as a qualification. 

My own affiliation is with the 
Presbyterian Church, and my elec- 
tion as President of the Institute 
would certainly show that it is mot a 
denominational school. 

It is proposed to make the school 
christian, ona basis broad enough 
to satisfy all truly christian denomina- 
tions. O. Root, Jr., 


Pres. Pritchett S. Institute. 
Guascow, Mo., July, 1873. 


~~. 
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OUR PREMIUMS. 


66 EBSTER’S Unabridged 

Dictionary,” price $12.00, 
for twelve subscribers. ‘‘ Webster’s 
National Pictorial Dictionary,” 1040 
pages octavo, 600 engravings, price 
$5.00, for e¢ght subscribers, and this 
latter work is really a gem of a Dic- 
tionary, just the thing for the mil- 
lion. ‘*Sypher’s Art of Teaching,” 
for four subscribers. ‘* Webster’s 
Pocket Dictionary,” for ¢wo sub- 
scribers, and that wonderful book, 
“Ten Times One is Ten,” also for 
two subscribers. Vow is your time. 








Pror. O. Root, Jr., formerly of 
the State University, has been elected 
President of Pritchett Institute, Glas- 
gow, Mo. This Institution has al- 
ready attracted the attention of some 
of our best educators bythe thorough 
work which has been done there, and 
under its new leadership it will win 
new laurels. 

———_-> eo ——____- 

Ir you would have the people, who 
pay the taxes, know and appreciate 
what our teachers are doing for the 
State, and show them the necessity 
for this work, get up a club and cir- 
culate a'dozen copies of the American 
Fournal of Education in every 
school district. Premiums are large, 
and we ought to have 200,000 read- 
ers without delay. 





Tue long-looked-for ** Pickwick,” 
with illustrations by Th. Nast, has 
been published, and forms another 
elegant volume of the Harper’s 
Household Edition of Dickens. 





BOYS AND GIRLS—WHAT NEXT? 


E take pleasure in calling the 

attention of our young friends 

to a method of obtaining one of the 

most popular juvenile magazines and 

a beautiful chromo for a nominal 
price. 

What Next? is a monthly, devoted 
to the interests of the children, and 
numbers among its contributors some 
of our most popular writers. It 
costs only 40 cents a year. Each 
subscriber is presented with a dollar 


chromo. As such advantages are 
seldom offered, we cordially recom- 
mend every one, young and old, to 
send in the subscription price to 
Agent, What Next? care this office. 


ae —— 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF TACHYGRAPHY : IIlus- 
trating the First Principles of the Art, 
With their Adaptation to the Wants or 
Literary, Professional, and Business 
Men. Designed as a text-book for classe 
and for private instruction. By Davip 
Puitip Linps.ey. Boston: Otis Clapp, 
1871. For sale by St. Louis Book & 
News Co. 


This book is an attempt to modify 
the Pittman system of phonography, 
so as to secure two very important 
elements of simplicity. These are, 
first, the possibility of writing the 
vowels in their proper places in the 
words without lifting the pen. Sec- 
ond, the exchange of certain powers 
given by Pittman, to his signs for 
others, with a view to prevent the 
necessity of running words too far 
below the line. 

The first of these objects he achieves 
by discarding the phonographic 
method of representing vowels by Aosz- 
tion, and by using the small semi- 
circles, employed by Pittman for w 
and y sounds as the characters for the 
frequently recurring vowels e in mete, 
ain hate a in father, zin pit, e in 
met,ain fat. For the sounds of o 
in note, not and move, or for w in dut, 
he employs the dash signs similar to 
those of Pittman. The facility with 
which the half-circle signs may be 
combined with the straight and curved 
lines used for consonants is known to 
all students of Phonography. It will 
be readily understood by these that 
Mr. Lindsley succeeds in introducing 
the vowels in their proper places by 
the use of such signs. 

The second device—that of the 
change of the conventional powers 
assigned to the several consonant 
signs by Pitman, will be as readily 
understood by those who have a 
slight acquaintance with the subject, 
if we make the following explana- 
tion. The characters used by Pittman 
to represent 
B and P are used by Lindsley for G and K 


D “cc ey sec “eé B se P 
G “ K “ ““é “ D “ bg 
Kl “c Gl “oe “e“ “ b “ Ch 
ks “ “ “ M 

Ww “t R “a “a 


andV&F a Th 
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EDUCATION. 
Zand S “cc “c “cc VWittcr 
“ ‘ ‘““ Zit sg 
Sh 6c 6“ “cc \F 
Th “ec “cc “ Zh “Sh 
Shl “cc “cc “cc ¥ 
Wr “c “cc “ WwW 


By this change Mr. Lindsley gains 
what he terms “‘lineality” and facility 
of writing, ‘““by giving those groups 
of sounds that occur most frequently 
horizontal signs.” This “ lineality” 
is essential if one desires to represent 
the vowel signs without taking off the 
pen. But the phonographer will 
naturally ask whether such ability to 
insert the vowels is not gained at too 
great cost. It is well known that the 
easiest strokes made are the vertical 
ones, and that the most awkward of 
all characters to make are the hori- 
zontal ones, especially when thick- 
ened to represent the sub-vocal con- 
sonants such as D. In Mr. Linds- 
ley’s system these horizontal strokes 
are constantly recurring. This fact 
makes it necessary to hold the pen 
between the first and second finger 
instead of between the thumb and 
fingers. 

Again, the habit of writing the 
vowels will prevent the attainment 
of the most rapid styles of reporting 
by reason of the fact that the hand 
will get so used to inserting them that 
they cannot be omitted without special 
effort. In ordinary phonography, on 
the other hand, the insertion of the 
vowels is done in a manner similar 
to the dotting of an i or crossing of a 
t, and can be omitted in rapid writ- 
ing. Inasmuch as the consonants give 
the shape to the word in Phonogra- 
phy, the practised eye reads the 
words as well without the vowels as 
with them. But in Mr. Lindsley’s 
system the vowels seem to form es- 
sential parts of the outline of the word 
and cannot be omitted for that 
reason. 

We suppose that Mr. Lindsley 
claims, on the other hand, that his 
system is much more easily acquired, 
and that in a few hours one may learn 
to read and to write it with accuracy ; 
that the outlines of the words are 
fixed and invariable like those in or- 
dinary writing, and that for this rea- 
son, far greater speed is attained than 
would otherwise be the case. 

It is claimed that one may by a few 
months’ practice learn to write it four 
times as fast as ordinary long-hand. 
We do not consider this achievement 
doubtful, and it certainly weighs 
strongly in its favor as a system. 

Briefly we may name as its advan- 
tages : 

1. It has no cumbrous tables of 
word signs and phrases to be memo- 
rized. This is one of the chief dif- 
ficulties in the way of learning phon- 
ography. 

2. It has only one style for cor- 
respondence and reporting, and very 





few words can be written in more 
than one way. In Phonography the 
numerous devices for contraction ren- 
der it possible to write a word in 2 
great variety of ways. 

3- The habit of inserting all the 
vowels renders it possible for the nov- 
ice to read the manuscript of the 
most rapid writer quite readily, pro- 
vided the outlines have not been dis- 
torted in the haste. 

We cordially commend the system 
of Mr. Lindsley to those of our read- 
e1s who desire a short-hand system. 
THE PopuLaR SciENCE MonTHLy. Con- 

ducted by E.L. Youmans. August 1873. 

Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 


York. For sale by St. Louis Book & 
News Co. 


This magazine is worth its weight 
in gold for its service in educating 
the people. Popular articles cover- 
ing the whole range of Natural Sci- 
ence, selected with consummate tact 
and good judgment by Professor 
Youmans, are furnished to the read- 
er in monthly instalments. The vari- 
ety and importance of its articles can 
be best understood by a review of 
the table of contents. In the number 
before us (August, 1873), we have: 
I. Electric Telegraphs (an account 
of their invention and an explanation 
of the different kinds in use, illustra- 
ted with cuts); II. The Study of 
Sociology — Discipline, by Herbert 
Spencer (an article that all teachers 
should read and ponder, inasmuch 
as it discusses the different species of 
mental discipline to be derived from 
the study of the various branches) ; 
Ill. Foutprints on the Rocks, by 
Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock—illus- 
trated; IV. The Nature and Influ- 
ence of Foods, by Dr. Edward 
Smith; V. Lunar Temperatures ; 
VI. The Problems of the Deep Sea, 
by Prof. T. H. Huxley; VII. Con- 
densed Milk in England, by Dr. 
Edward Lankester; VIII. Lowly 
Vegetable Forms, by Rev. Hugh 
MacMillan; IX. The Weather and 
the Sun, by Richard A. Proctor; X. 
Orienta:s at Vienna; XI. The Mor- 
bid Effects of Heat, by Wm. J. 
Youmans; XII. Sketch of Prof. Coffin 
(portrait) ; XIII. Correspondence: 
Hydrophobia an Actual, not always 
an Imaginary Disease—The Trans- 
fusion of Blood; XIV. Editor’s 
Table: Science in Educational Dis- 
cipline (Prof. Youmans continues the 
discussion of the topic treated of by 
Herbert Spencer); XV. Literary 
Notices: Helmholz’s Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects — Wal- 
ton’s Mineral Springs of the United 
States and Canada—Spencer’s De- 
scriptive Sociology — Pynchon’s In- 
troduction to Chemical Physics, &c. ; 
XVI. Miscellany : Fossil Monkeys—- 
Light-Waves and Sound-Waves— 
Meteorological Observations in the 


Upper Atmosphere— Social Rela- 
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tions of Ants—Inherited Traces of 
Surgical Operations—Clay Eaters— 
The Faculty of Directioa—Habits of 
the Porpoise—Persistence of Cholera 
in Central Europe—Sponges—Jute 
Paper—Facts for Spencer—A Singu- 
lar Race—Reproduction of Eyes in 
Crawfish—The Amarantus Blituam— 
Discovery of Ancient Egyptian Mines 
—The Sack Tree—Substitute for 
Quinine; XVII. Notes. 

This vast fund of information and 
thought is furnished each month to} 
the reader at the low price of “mee 
dollars a year! By its aid the ordin- 





|watering place, and not too heavy 


yet shallow. 


As might be expected, it is peculi- 
arly adapted to the latitude and longi- 
tude of Greenwich—for indeed the 
moral tone itself of the book would 
seem to preclude it from Washington 
circles! By this we mean that it has 
a high moral character; at the same 
time, it gives one reading attractive 
enough for the rail-car and summer 


nor too deep for the hot season, nor 
Here are some of the topics of the 


XIX chapters: Habit; Critical Mo- 
ments in Life; University Careers ; 


ary reader may keep pace with the | The Choice of a Profession; Marriage ; 
growth of Natural Science and useful | Travel ; Literature, Science and Art; 
invention. It requires only a com-| Successful Lawyers; The Christian 
paratively moderate amount of read- | Merchant; Rising Men; Statesmen ; | 
ing to do this in a journal containing | Turning Points in National History ; 
such carefully-selected materials. Force of Adverse Circumstances ; 
STaR Papers; Or, Experiences of Art | Life a School of Faculties to be 


and Nature. New edition, with about | Trained ; 
thirty additional papers, selected from | ee: 

later writings. By Henry Ward Beech- | Well-doing. at . 
er. 12mo0., 485 pp. Cloth (uniform, A few chapters such as ‘University 
with ‘* Yale Lectures on Preaching” and | See ; . - ee 
 nachehen te tanng thee”). Dleebens:| Careers, in which Oxford and Cam 
For sale by St. Louis Book & News| bridge are somewhat 


Patient Continuance in 


invidiously 


Company. compared, will not interest the Am- 
F ta ue — : : 
The original edition of “Star! wican reader: so that on “ Taking | 
Papers,” issued in 1855, was, for such 


Holy Orders.” 
The object of the book is to show | 


a waif of a book, exceedingly popu- | 


‘ by . =a la or 2 . ° ° ° 

lar, reaching a sale of over 25,000 | the importance of crises in the history 
: > be > id > : ’ wal - ry. - 22° . 

copies. The book, often inquired |of every person. There are “critical 

for, has been out of print for some | moments” in the lives of us all, and 

years, and is now re-issued with fresh 


: wa |much depends on the decisions of 
, - : by ; 
and charming additions. Mr. Beech | such moments in respect to our future | 
er, in his preface to the present edi- 





: ; | success. 
tion of these papers, says: “ In liter- | 


ary form they have been as unartificial | 


Here is a passage which may come 
to the eye of some school-boy, and 


as possible. They have sprung qut) 


of a life of rushing activity as bubbles | 


form on a mountain stream ; for, as | 


|hence we will quote: ‘There is a 
| time in days of youth when the mind 


. |is full of active, fermenting thought, 
bubbles catch the shapes and colors | oe 8 6 
. ,and seems to wait for the impregnat- 
of rocks, trees and sky, reftect them |. oh 
‘ |ing moment that shall fertilize it. To 
for a moment, break and pass away, | . 
‘ ge \the boy fresh from school, whose 
so these may give a moment’s bright-| _. |. > ‘ : 
. 5 _.|mind is full of the active or intellec- 
ness to some solitary hour, even if : ns ea 
° , eae |tual pursuits of life, the moment 
they go out with one reading. : het) Beds . 
| when he is drawn into intimacy with 
New Lire iv New Lanps; Notes of/ some man eminent in that line to 
Travel across the American Continent, | : E 4 ‘ : ‘ 
from Chicago to the Pacific and back. | which his special interest is being 
By Grace Greenwood. _12mo, 415 pages. | drawn, is almost a supreme moment 
Cloth, Price, $2.00. For sale by S$ 3 rs Hage P 
louis Rook & News Co. : ‘in life. The yottth has had a natutal 
This is a gathered series of letters— | taste for art, and he has been thrown 
racy, brilliant, piquant, full of keen | into intimacy with an artist. He has 
observation and pungent statement of | had a love of letters, and for the first 
tacts, picturesque in delineation of|time some friend guides his tastes, 
scenes on the plains, in the mountains, | and the riches of the great library are 
and along the sea. The late William | put at his disposal. He has a natural 
H. Seward characterized her account | taste for mechanics, and some engin- 
of Mormons and Mormonism, which | eer sees and likes him, and explains | 
has been included in the book, ¢#e|to him the principles of his craft. 
most graphic and trustworthy he\|Such friendships as develop natural 
had ever read. It is a book full of! tastes, and lead into new fields of 
delightful reading all the way through, | knowledge, form in their commence- 
and, like a nut, has many a choice} ment real crises and turning-points of 
morsel tucked away in sly corners life.” : 
for those who find them. | Of course the wise teacher will 
make much of the principle here ex- 
pressed ; and among the wise teach- 
ers surely parents should be included. 





TURNING PornTs IN Lire. By the Rev. 
Frederick Arnold, B.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford. New York: Harper & Bros. 
For sale by St. Louis Book & News Co. 
This tastefully bound volume of 


364 pages is full of incident illus- 
trative of its table of contents. 


The author has also some good 
thoughts on “luck,” which is often 








falsely so called. A young man 


seems to have Inck when he has made 
the right decision on the arrival of 
the proper moment. These moments 
come to all in turn, and he is “lucky” 
who takes advantage of the 

** Tide in the affairs of men.” 

One excellent feature of this book 
is the alphabetical index at the close, 
by which the copious and historical 
illustrations with which it abounds 
can easily be found. 

It is a good book for the young and 
the old ; for minister and people ; for 
American as well as European read- 
ers. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Spencer F. 
Baird, with the assistance of eminent 
men of Science. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1873. For sale by St. Louis 
Book & News Co. 


is the second of a 
series in which it is proposed to 
present, year by year, the most im- 
portant discoveries in the various 
branches of science, theoretical and 
applied—the selection of subjects be- 
ing made, primarily on the ground of 
their absolute importance, as mark- 
ing the stages of scientific advance- 
ment; and, secondarily, as being of 
interest to the general reader.” Such 
is the announcement in the preface. 
Among the more noticeable topics in 
the contents we notice the great dis- 
coveries of the year relating to the 
sun, brought about by the spectro- 
scope ; the identification of the mete- 
oric showers with the passage of the 
earth through Encke’s and Biela’s 
the remarkable advances 
made in meteorology toward defining 
the laws of the winds in this country 
and Europe ; the new facts that throw 
so much light on prehistoric man, 
etc. The book has useful economic 
information on almost every page. 
lts style is that of the clear, brief 
paragraph so much used in news- 
This is better adapted to 
popular reading than any other style. 
It requires no long stretch of thought 
to seize the important fact or princi- 
ple as thus presented. 


This volume 


comets ; 


papers. 


ScriBNEk, Armstrong & Co. are 
to begin next month the publication 
of an Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
for Girls and Boys, to be edited by 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, author of 
‘““Hans Brinkler,” and for the last 
four years editor of the children’s de- 
partment of Hearth and Home. 
Mrs. Dodge is now in Europe secur- 
ing materials and contributions for 
the new venture, and elaborate pre- 
parations are being made, necessita- 
ting an outlay of many thousands of 
dollars to make it the best child’s 
paper in the world. 


Tue subscription price of the 
American Fournal of Education is 
$1.50 im advance. We have no club 
rates. We give premiums. 





H. H. Kerrer, Esg., who has 
been the Superintendent and Principal 
of the Edwardsville (Ill.) School for 
five years, has been re-elected to the 
same position again. This speaks 
well for all parties, but other places 
will bid higher next year—a fact our 
friends over there ought to remember, 
if they want to keep him. Our ad- 
vice is, to pay good teachers well and 
promptly, and hold on to them, 





LONGFELLOW,Holmes and Aldrich 
contribute poems to the September 
number of the Addantic Monthly. 


—————0e—____———_- 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





OrFice Sup’r Pusiic ScHOooLs, } 
St. Louis, March 22, 1873. 

I have carried an Elgin Watch of the 
Raymond pattern for upwards of a year. 
I find that it improves by use. During 
the past thirty days it has varied from the 
most accurate chronometer in this city 
less than two seconds. 

[Signed] WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent. 





Kansas Paciric RaILway.—This favor- 
ite line extends from Kansas City and 
Levenworth, through the fertile State of 
Kansas to Denver, in Colorado, 639 miles. 
Rare opportunites are offered to the public 
for homes in a section of country unsur- 
passed for productiveness and healthful- 
ness. 

The State Capitol, State University and 
State Agricultural College are located 
along its line, and the general educational 
facilities are unequaled. The reputation 
of Kansas is unsurpassed as an agricultura| 
State. By referring tothe United States 
agricultural reports, it will be seen that 
Kansas had a greater average yield to the 
acre of the cereals than any other State; 
and at the great fruit fairs held at Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Boston and Albany, 
Kansas took the first premiums for the 
finest display of fruits. For the pleasure 
traveler or invalid, a varied and charming 
landscape is presented; and the delightful 
air of Colorado, and the celebrated warm 
and hot soda springs near Denver, give 
renewed life to the weary and restore health 
to the sick. Don’t fail to take a trip over 
the Kansas Pacific Railway, and if you 
want a good home settle along its line. 





THERE may be a better paper for your 
family than Hearth and Home, but among 
our two thousand exchanges we do not 
find it; and for the farmer, the American 
Agriculturist stands atthe head of the 
list. Get these papers, and you get the 
worth of your money many times over. 

———-ee0e -—— 

INDIANAPOLIS AND St. Louis Ralt- 
ROAD.—Through Sleeping-car arrange- 
ment. Palace sleeping cars will leave 
daily on the 5:15 p. m. fast express, run- 
ning through to Cleveland via Bee Line 
route, arriving at Cleveland at 4 p. m., séx 
hours in advance of all evening trains leav- 
ing St. Louis. By this train passengers 
make immediate connections at Cleveland 
with the Lake Shore and New York Cen- 
tral routes,over which palace day and sleep- 
ing cars run into New York city without 
change. Secure through tickets at the 
company’s office, No. 105 North Fourth 
street. Cc. C. Coss, 

General Passenger Agent. 
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Do'You Want an OrGAN?—To such a 
question as the above, a smiling “ yes” 
would .be.drawn from many. hundreds of 
cultivated minds in our city and county. 
“It would be so nice,” a chorus of voices 
respond. Yes, there is nothing so delight- 
ful, so inspiring, so enjoyabl& as good 
music. As the public mind becomes re- 
fined, enlightened, mellowed and culti- 
vated, as civilization advances, and the 
diviner sensibilities of humanity enlarge, 
the demand for music increases. Messrs. 
Viele & Mills, 214 North Fifth Street, St. 
Louis, are agents for the Estey Cottage 
Organs, and, the Arion and Parlor Gem 
Pianos. They are prepared to furnish 
them upon the most reasonable terms, and 
all those who desire to purchase are most 
respectfully solicited to give them a call, 
see. specimens and examine prices, or write 
for their illustrated price list. 


ESTABLISHED ne He YEARS. 


JONES’ COML & TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, 


FiFtH AND OLIvE STREETS, St. Louts. 


eee fo (German and English, and Speci- 
mens of errr mailed FREE. Write 
NO VACATION. 

MP jg JONES, Princspal. 
JOHN W. JOHNSON, Managing Principal. 


St. Louis Seminary 


| Fil ~ adios at Jennings Station, on the St. Louis, 
Kansas City &-Northern Railway, near the 
city limits, will open the Fourth Session 


SEPTEMBER 34. 


The experienced teachers in all the departments, 
the well-arranged buildings, the quiet, retired, 
healthy location, the strict but parental discipline, 
the rigid economy in a wn expenses, the select 
number received—only thirty being admitted - the 
full curriculum of studies, embracing, besides a full 
literary course, the Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Music— Vocal and Instrumental—Oil Painting, 
Water Colors, Penciling, Sketching from Nature, 
etc —the accessibility to the Muserms, Art Gal- 
leries, Libraries, and other objects of interest offered 
by the t city of St. Louis—the Seminary being 
only a few minutes ride on the cars from the city— 
all conspire to render this a very desirable School. 

Board, regular tuition, fuel, room, for one session, 
$125, payable strictly in advance. 

or further particulars, address 


B. T. BLEWETT, A.M., 
420 N. Fourth Street, corner of Morgan, 
Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 


—OF THE— 


State of Missouri, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 





for one. 








—_o—_—_— 


6 bey Session opens on 15th September, 1873. 
Law College opens Monday, October 8. Send 
for reports and circulars. 


DANIEL READ, Pres’t. 


Educate Your 
Daughters. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


E. WARD’S Seminary for Young Ladies 
closed on June 11th, with 38 graduates and 
near 300 pupils. No school in the South, and only 
three in the North, have had as success, No 
case of protracted. sickness during the past year. 
Its pupils being in the ci » enjoy the best advan- 
tages oF their respective churches. Grade of last 
Senior ape ro as Fall Session opens September 
4th. For logue address 
W. E. WARD, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Monmouth College. 





W. 








N INSTITUTION DEVOTED 
TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION—one of 
= best 3 — —_ at “7 Bone me = ne 
ur' ington uincy, an ocktiord, 
Stand’ & St Lote Rslkceds’ sto miles from St. 
Louis. Nextterm opens September ad, the Academy 
ato A. M., and the College at 2 P. mM. 


LINGUISTICAL. 


Co . queries on Theological or 
General Terms, or Geographical or Personal 
Nags, will be answered by E. BREY, Instructor 
in the Classical, Biblical and Modern Languages, 
118 North Third Street, Room 3. 


Blackburn University 
CARLINVILLE, ILL. 


HREE DEPARTMENTS-—I. Preparatory. 
II. Collegiate. I11. Theological. 

FIVE COURSES OF STUDY —I. Preparatory 
Course of Three Years. II. College Course ot 
Four Years. ILI. Eclectic Course of Three Years. 
IV. Scientific Course of Five Years. V. Theo- 
logical Course of Three Years. 

All Departments open alike to young men and 





young ladies. 


Expenses for Board, Room Rent, Fuel, Lights 
and Tuition, from $125 to $175 an Academic year. 
Young Ladies board in private families. ext 
Term will open September 8, 1873. Address the 
President, REV. J. W. BAILEY, D.D- 
au-it 





VIRGINIA 


Female Institute, 


STAUNTON, VA. 


Rey. R. H. PHILLIPS, M. A., Principal. 
(Assisted by a corps of twenty-five officers. ' 





Slee 28th annual session commences Sept. roth, 
Its long and almost unexampled succe‘s en- 
ables it to offer advantages rarely equalled and no. 
where excelled. 
Location.—Easy of access by rail, and is one of 
the most salubrious in the Union. 


The BuILDINGs with over eighty apartments are 
unusually spacious, elegant and comtortable. 

The Grounps embrace four acres with shade 
trees and gravel walks. 


The Course or Stuptrs is comprised in ten 
schools, conducted by graduates of our best insti- 
tutions, and offers an extensive range for the choice 
of patrons. 


The ScnHoor oF Music, long pre-eminent in Vir- 
ginia, is conducted by seven Professors and Vocal- 
ists, and offers unsurpassed advantages. It has 
twenty-five first class i: struments in use. 

The SCHOOL OF MoDERN LANGUAGES. (French 
and German specialties) is conducted by natives 
with the most satisfactory success. For twenty-five 
years it has possessed a most desirable patronage 
Its pupils last session represented seventeen States. 

For catalogues, &c., address the Principal, or 
Col. W. H. JAMES. Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, Staunton, Va. 
« August, 1873. 


Mo unt Carroll 


SEMINARY 


Of the Mt. Carroll Seminary, Rev. J. A. Smith, 
D.D., of Chicago, says: ‘We feel warranted in pro- 
nouncing this school, for all the highest purposes of 
education, one of the best in our knowledge. We 
regard it as unsurpassed in the West, whether as 
respects the judiciousness of the discipline, or the 
substantial value of the instruction.” Says the Ex- 
amining Committee: *“‘This School still stands 
where it has stood the past fifteen years, the peer ot 
any Similar institution in the West.” Says a report 
of the Examination and Commencement Exercises 
of the year just closed; ‘** The School has never been 
fyller, nor did itself more credit than at the close et 
the present year. 

Tue MusIC AND PAINTING DEPARTMENTS 
are not to be excelled. Diplomas and Medals given 
to those completing the course. 165 in Music Class 
in one year. Expenses moderate for the advantages 

iven. Large discounts to daughters ot Clergymen, 

ecuniary Aid afforded those needing it. ‘anual 
Labor given those who would economize expenses. 
Extraordinary advantages given those preparing to 
teach Music, Painting, or Solid Branches. students 
admitted at any time 

THE SCHOOL YEAR OPENS THE 
SECOND THURSDAY IN SEPTEMBER. 
Being the twentieth year under one Principal. Send 
stamps and get Tue OrEaApD, (the student’s journal,) 
and Lithograph of Seminary. Address 


PRINCIPAL OF SEMINARY, 
Mt. Carroll, Carroll Co., Ills. 


LAVERACK COLLEGE AND 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. — For 

both sexes; fine grounds; 167 turnished rooms; 20 
instructors; 11 departments; 120 classical pupils; 
large gymnasium and drill hall. Special advan- 
tages in all departments. Term opens September 
8. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., 

President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


Warrendale College, 
GEORGETOWN, KY. 
H. TURNER, A.M., Principal. 
HIS School, pane Bag young ladies, 


begins its ninth year, - 1, 1873. Topical 
esthod. Thorough course of 5 


oa. Complete in 
res! 





‘or Catalogue send to 
PRESIDENT WALLACE, 
Monmouth, II. 








6, 
TURNER, 
Box 193, Georgetown, Ky. 


all departments. Terms low. a 
jul-3t ‘ 


McGee COLLEGE, 
College Mound, Macon Co., Mo. 


With Ten Experienced Instructors, of- 
fers to Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men the Advantages of the 
following Schools: 


PRIMARY, PREPARATORY,COLLEGIATE, 
SCIENTIFIC, MUSIC, FRENCH 
AND GERMAN, NORMAL, 
THEOLOGICAL, 
HEBREW. 


— teacher devotes his wholetime. Expenses 
very reasonable. Location healthy and re- 
tired. Associations good. Government strict, but 
parental. Faculty able and efficient. Instruction 
practical and thorough. Preparatory School thor- 
oughly re-organized. Board, $3.50 per week. 


FALL TERM 
Opens SEPTEMBER 10TH, 1873. 
For particulars, address 
J. B. MITCHELL, D.D., 
a 2 NE 
BELLEWOOD 
Female Seminary. 


.é~ next session opens on the first Monday in 
September, 1873, and continues forty weeks. 

The peculiar advantages of the institution consist 
in its location on a beautiful site in the country, near 
to the city of Louisville, thus combining the advan- 
tages of city and country without the annoyance ot 
either. 

The faculty in all departments, both solid and 
ornamental. is full. 

The number of pupils is sufficiently limited to 
secure recitations from each at every lesson, and to 
form an enlarged family circle. 

The charges are moderate, compared with those ot 
other institutions, which afford no greater facilities. 
For catalogues apply to the Principal, 

Aug. 3 W. W. HILL, Anchorage, Ky. 


ss MISSOURI 


SCHOOL OF MINES 


AND METALLURGY. 

ROLLA, PHELPS Co., MO. 

HE next session of this institution will begin 
Thursday, September 4, i373. 

Applicants for admission to the regular courses 
will present themselves for examination on Septem- 
ber ad or 3d. ° 

Special students are admitted without examination. 

For particulars address or apply to 

aug-2t CHAS. P. WILLIAMS, Director. 











PRITCHETT 
School Institute, 


GLASGOW, HOWARD CO., MO. 


ae session opens Sept. 8, 1873. Elocution 
and English Composition receive special at- 
tention. : 
For particulars address 
O. ROOT, Jr., Pres’t. 


“SOUTH MISSOURI 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 


HE School Year commences the first week in 
September, and is divided into four terms ot 
ten weeks each. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of study has been prepared with a 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of prac- 
tical instructien, and at the same time secure broad- 
est culture and the most thorough training of the 
mental powers. The philosophy and methods of 
teaching will receive special attention during the 


course. 
EXPENSES. 
Incidental Fee, $5.00 r term. Board from 
$3.50 to $4.00 per week. Rooms for self-board and 


clubs can be ebtained at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars apply to 
JAMES JOHONNOT, Principal, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Shurtleff College, 


UPPER ALTON, ILL. 
1872-73. 


Rev. A. A. KENDRICK, D.D., President. 


ALL Term begins September sth, 1873. Win- 
F ter Term begins December 7th, 1873. 


Preparatory, Academic, Collegiate and 
Theological Departments. 


| Students of both sexes admitted. 
| attention is called to the Academic and Preparatory 
| Departments; the former furnishing a three years’ 
| course in branches taught at the best Academies ; 
| the latter, thorough instruction in Elementary an 
Practical Studies, also fitting students tor College 
here or elsewhere. Expenses unusually moderate. 

For catalogue or circular, address the President, 
> B. DODGE, Prin. Prep. Dep’t, Upper Alton, 
Illinois, 














Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Caer the following completely, organ- 
ized and separate Departments : 
I. AN ACADEMY, for Boys, fitting them for 
the best Colleges and Scientific Schools, whether 
East or West. For particulars, address 
Pror. GEO. B. STONE, 
: Principal. 
Il. MARY INSTITUTE, for Girls of all des 
of school age. Pror. C. S. PENNELL, 
Principal. 
Ill. THE COLLEGE. While the high stand- 
ard of scholarship is well maintained, no effort is 
spared in increasing the facilities for securing the 
broadest culture. For conditions and Terms of 
Admission, Tuition, Scholarships, rooms, &c., 


address Pror. M. S. SNOW, 
Registrar. 
IV. POLYTECHNIC (ENGINEERING) 


DEPARTMENT, for Post-Graduates, and those 
already well versed in English branches not de- 
siring Latin and Greek. Graduates of Colleges 
of good standing are admitted to the junior (third 
year) class. Entire course FouR YEARS. Chemi 
cal Laboratories very complete. Physical (work- 
ing) Laboratories well furnished with the neces- 
Sary apparatus. Mining Department fully sup- 
plied with Furnaces, Cabinets, and all appoint- 
ments for PRACTICAL MINING and METALLURGY. 
A supply of the very best instruments used in 
Civil and Topographical Engineering. Machine 
Shop and Printing Office attached. For particu. 
lars, address 
Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
V. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. (See 


advertisement below.) may-4mos 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost, of Law Depart- 
mens. 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 
PROFESSORS. 


Alexander Martin, Esq., International, Constitu- 
tional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdiction, 
Practice and Proceedings in U. S. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcock, Esq., and Hon. George A. 
Madill (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law of 
Real Property. 

Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions. 

Hon, Jchn W. Noble (late U. S. District Attor- 
ney), Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

on. R. E. Rombauer (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court,) Law of Torts, Insurance Corpora- 
tions, Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurispru- 
dence. 

G. M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Commer- 


cial Law. 
LECTURERS. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U. S. District Judge, Eastern 
District of Missouri. 
Hon. Albert Todd. 
Hon. John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court.) 





Regular annual session will open October g, 1872. ~ 
Full course two terms of six months each. Tuition, ~ 


including use of library, $60 per term; no extra 
charges. Students admitted to either class on ex- 
amination until January 1st, 1873. For particulars 
address 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 

203 North Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


NORTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 
HE Sixth School Year opens Sept. 2, °72, and 
closes June 25, 73. The attendance last year 
was 482. The School will be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized in its new building. beginning Dec. 30, °72. 
The building is one of the best in the country, and 
will accommodate 800 stucents. The course of in- 
struction is all that could be desired. The expenses 
are exceedingly low. TuiTION FREE. 
Board from & to $3.50. Students enter at any 
For Catalogues address, 


J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


time. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


—or— 


YALE COLLEGE. 


TS Department of Yale College affords to 
Undergraduate and Post-graduate Students 
the choice of advanced systematic instruction in 
Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, 
pone” Metallurgy, Natural History, Miner- 
alogy, ology, Physical Geography, etc., with 
French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 
New Haven, Conn., 1872. 








LOUISVILLE, (KY.) | 


Medical College. 


NOTICE. 

Sessions begin as follows: Preliminary Session 
second Monday in September; Regular Session 
first Monday in October, closing in last week ot 
February; Spring Session first Iecastey in March; 


‘ | closing last of June. One Beneficiary Student re- 
Particular | 


ceived from each Senatorial District of Kentucky, 
and from each Congressional District of the different 
States- Sons of sicians and Clergymen are ac- 
corded Beneficiary Appointments. Mode of obtain- 
ing Beneficiary Appointments learned by applying 
in person or by letter to the Dean. Terms: Matricu- 
lation $5.00; Professor’s tickets, $120.00; Benefici- 
ary fee, $30.00; Graduation fee $30.00; Demonstra- 
tor’s fee $10.00; Spring session $25.co, For further 
nortionlore address the Dean. 


} 
| 
i 
| 
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HISTORY. 


UACKENBOS’ ELEMENTARY _ HIS. 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
I12mo. 230 pages. 75 cents. 


QUACKENBOS’ SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. i2mo. 538 pages. 
$1.75. ° 


In Quackenbos’ Elementary History the wants of 
Primary Schools have been consulted. A perspicu- 
ous style, a natural arrangement, _and short sen- 
tences embodying a single fact, will be found the 
chief characteristics of the work. A number of 
new maps have been added, and the whole has been 
brought down to recent date. 


ORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
1. PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Small 
4to. of pages. Price, go cents. 
2. INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Large 
4to. roo pages. Price, €1.50. Or, 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Large 


o ages. ic ‘ . in detail ° . ° 
0 a ames. 4 river S175 Fuller in detail) Animals and Plants Represented in their Natural Colors 
Seen pasar toes we Seams. and arranged for Instruction with Object Lessons. 


104 pages; 19 pages of Maps; 130 Engravings. 
Price, $1.60. 

The most intéresting and instructive work on this 
subject ever presented ; lavishly illustrated, and em- 
bracing al late discoveries, and the most recent 
views of scientific writers. 

C. E. LANE, Agent. 
219 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 


A New METHOD oF TEACHING 





Prang’s Natural History Series 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


“, By N. A. CALKINS, 


_ AYER’S sel 
CATHARTIC PILLS, 


| 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES 
| 
| 
| 





Superintendent Primary Schools, New York City, and Professor of Methods and 
Principles of Teaching in Saturday Normal School; Author of Primary 
Object Lessons,” ‘and ‘‘Manual of Object Teaching.” 


OF A FAMILY PHYSIC, | 


CURING 


Costiveness, Faundice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentery, Foul Stomach and Breath, Eryst- 
pelas, Headache, Piles, Rheumatism, Eruptions 
and Skin Diseases, Biliousness, Liver Com. | 
plaint, Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors and Salt Rheum, | 

forms, Gout, Neuralgia, asa Dinner Pill, and | 
Puritying the Blood, 
are the most congenial purgative yet perfected. 

‘Their effects abundantly show how much they excel | Smal] Pictures, in holders, per envelope (12 pictu res) 4B ets. 

all other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take, | 

but powerful to cure. They purge out the foul | Large Plates, each, = = -"" mn ie ms 95 “« 

humors of the blood; they stimulate the sluggish or | 

disordered organ into action; and they impart | 
health and tone to the whole being. They cure not 
only the everyday complaints o' everybody, but | 

formidable and dangerous diseases. Most skillful so a 


physicians, most eminent clergymen, and our best | 
HOW THE 


THIS SERIES CONSISTS OF 14 LARGE PLATES AND 
192 SMALL CARDS, THE LATTER PUT UP IN 
ENVELOPES OF 1:2 CARDS EACH. 


aa Liberal deductions made to School Committces and Teachers. 


citizens, send certificates of cures performed and of | 
great benefits they have derived from these Pills. | 
They are the safest and best physic for children, | 
becsuse mild as well as effectual. Being sugar. | 
coated, they are easy to take; and being purely | “— i i =~ 
vegetable, they are entirely harmless. | NA | URAL HI ~, TOR Y SE RI H S 
| » ad x» 
PREPARED BY | 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


ARE RECEIVED. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


HEY were first offered to School Committees and Teachers last December, and in the six months 


N KW Y O | 2 K | have been adopted and placed in the schools in the following cities, viz. : 
i j 
a | New York City. Chicago, Illinois, St. Louis, Missouri. 


| Newton, Mass. Springfield, ‘ 
New Bedford, Mass. ——*" 


School Jou rnal by a ecatur, 


Indianapolis, !ndiana. 
Fort Wayne, ts 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Joliet, ze La Crosse, > 
| Minneapolis, “ Leavenworth, Kansas. Davenport, Iowa. 
| They are alse used, in part, in thirty-four other towns and cities, and in Normal and Private Schools. 
of which the following are a few: 
FTE only Weekly Educational Journal published | : 
in the United States. Specially devoted to the | Springfield, Mass. 
interest of the Public School System. | Worcester, “ 
It has the largest circulation the best school news, | Providence, R, I. Lafayette, dao 
and articles from pens of the ablest writers. Also, | Clinton, Illinois. _ Columbus, Ohio, 
interesting serial stories. State Normal School, Bloomington, IIIs. 


Normal School, Boston. 
PRICE, $2.25 PER YEAR, 


including postage. A limited number of 


Sandusky, Ohio. 
New Albany, Indiana. 


O:naha, Nebraska. 

Atchison, Kansas. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Province of Ontario. 
Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


| Normal School, Peoria, Illinois. 





ets,, etc., etc, 

| 

| The following parties have been appointed general agents for their respective States : 

ADVERTISEMENTS i Schermerhorn & Co., New York. J. A. Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia. 
| Wm. J. C. Dulany & Co., Baltimore. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinaati, 





vill be inserted at the followi ates : 
aM oe wo . P. Morton_& Co., Louisville, D. D. Merrill & Co, St. Paul. 

or eee Yao: emmede then spog — per line. <. B. Smith & Co., Detroit. Strickland & Co., Milwaukee. 
“ mont 1 le ..(each time) 15 ws ws Crew & Morgan, Leavenworth. Cole, Gibson & Co., Omaha, 

three months... ..... 12 A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 
Six months............ v3 2 sd id 
One Vear..... cece: “ = led = 

Address, 
GEO. H STOUT, Of the many testimonials received by us we append only the following: 
#3 Pack Row, | St. Lovuts, Dec. 17, 1872. In my opinion, the Series of Natural History illustrations, prepared by 
aug-3t NEW YORK CIT... | N. A. Calkins, and published by L. Prang & Co., of Boston, are indispensable in all schools where the 





elements ot Natural Science are taught. Nothing remotely approaching them in perfection of execution 


| or in cheapness, has been furnished hitherto in this department. 
WM. T. HARRIS, Sup’t Public Schools, St. Louis. 


Jerrerson Crry, Mo., Dec., 1872 _ 1 am very greatly pleased with the specimens of Prang’s chromos 
for the illustration of object lessons, which you have sent me for examination. _ I regard their extensive 

introduction into our common schools as a very important desideratum, inasmuch as they will lead to an 

- interest in the natural objects which they so beautifully represent 

Fine-toned, low priced, warranted; circulars sent JOHN MONTEITH, State Supt. Public Schools, Missouri. 

free. BILYMER MANUFACTURING COM. | 


PANY (Successors to Blymer, Norton & Co.), Cin- “oes . : . 
ciunati, Ohio. ‘Ofice ana Works, 664-6 West | For full descriptive circulars send to any of the above named agents, or to 


pemaiea Western Publishing and School Furnish g Co, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
710 CuHEstNuT StREET, ST. LOUIS, or to 


LL. PRANG & CO., 


Superior Belis of Copper and 
Publishers of “ Prang’s American Chromos,” 


Tin, mounted with the best 
BOSTON, MASS. 












Rotary Hangings, for Cuurcues, | 
Boon Fares, Ficromes, Court 


Houses, Fire ALARMS, TowER Crock: 
Cuimes, ETC Mei! Wernnca> 
TUustrated Catalogue Sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 









New Text Books. 


OLNE?Y’S MATHEMATICS 


AND 


Cotton’s New GEOGRAPHIES. 


Y PROF. EDWARD OLNEY, 
of Michigan University. 


I.—THE COMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
evol.,i2amo. Price $1.50. 

A complete Key to this book has been prepared, 
which also embraces a large number of additional 
examples, Price, 1 50. 

II.—THE UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. One 
vol., vo. Price, $2.00. (Ready July asth.) 

IlII.—THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
One vol., 8vo., tinted paper. $1.50. 

PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

e vol., 8vo, tinted paper. $1.50. 

THE GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
Bound together. $2.50. 

_ These books embrace all that is usually contained 

in works of their class, and in a very much improved 

form. 

A UNIVERSITY EDITION OF THE GEOM. 

ETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY 

has been prepared, which embraces more than any 

other text-book heretofore published on these sub- 

jects. Price $3.00. 

IV.—THE GENERAL GEOMETRY AND 
CACOAS: One vol., 8vo., tinted paper, 

2.50. 

_ The above books, by Prof. Olney, although just 

issued, have been adopted in many of the best 

schools and colleges in the country, and have re. 

ceived the most unqualified praise from all who have 

seen them. 





The Simplest, Most Practical and Cheapest Series 
of Geographies yet published. 


T T ~ 
OLTON’S NEW SERIES OF 
GEOGRAPHIES. The whole subject em. 
braced in two books. ‘This is at once the simplest 
= ° complete series of Geographies ever pub- 
ished. 

I.—COLTON’S NEW INTRODUCTORY GEO. 
GRAPHY.—Elegantly illustrated, containing 18 
entirely new maps drawn expressly for this book. 
Price go cents. 

Il.—COLTON’S COMMON SCHOOL GEO. 
GRAPHY. Elegantly Illustrated. It also con- 
tains twenty-two study maps, so arranged that the 
map questions can be answered with the greatest 
ease. Two double-page Railroad Maps, which 
are marvels of beauty, and pronounced by the 
vost Office Department the best published. Also, 
twelve complete reference maps. Price, $2 00. 
The distinguishing features of these books are: 

1st. They contain all the scholar should be re- 

quired to learn. and nothing more, stated in the 
clearest possible form. 2d. The clearness and 
beauty of the Maps, which are specially adapted to 
the purposes of study. 

By their use a great saving in time and money is 
effected. We ask for these new books a comparison 
with the best series yet published. 





WE ALSO PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING: 
OSSING’S PRIMARY HISTO- 


RY of U.S. 2,8 pp. $1.00. 
LOSSING’S GRAM. SCH. HISTORY OF U. S. 


283 pp. $1.25. 
LOSSING’S COM. SCH. HISTORY OF U. S. 
378 pp. $1.75. 

This series by BENSON Loss1nG, LL.D., is 
now completed, and each volume is adapted to some 
class of pupils. No pains or expense have been 
spared in preparing the Maps and II]lustrations, and 
they are now submitted to the public in the belief 
that it is not possible to produce a more perfect 
series of School Histories, either in literary merit, 
adaptation to the wants of our schools, or the ele- 
gance of illustrations, 


SHORTER COURSE IN ARITHMETIC. 
~TODDARD’S Primary Pictorial 


Arithmetic. 30 cts Stoddard’s Combination 
School Arithmetic, 75 cents. Stoddard’s Complete 
Arithmetic, $1 25. Will furnish a fulland thorough 
series of Arithmetics for graded schools. 





TEXT-BOOKS ON GOVERNMENT. 
LDEN’S Citizen’s Manual, 50 


Cents A _ Text-hook on Government, in 
connection with American Institutions, adapted to 
Common Schools. Alden’s Science of Government, 
$1.50. Inconnection with American Institutions. 
Adapted to wants of High Schools and Colleges. 





PHYSIOLOGIES. 
OOKER’S First Book in Physi- 


ology, 90 cts. Hooker’s Human Physiology. 
$1.75. For Academies, and general reading. By 
WortTnincron Hooker, M. D., Yale College. 
Elements of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
$1.25. By J. R. Loomis, President Lewisburgh 
University, This book has been carefully re- 
vised, but the only important changes have been 
made in the Chapter on Digestion. 
PALMER’S PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING, $1.00. 


Send for a Complete School Catalogue. 
Address, 


SHELDON & CO., Publishers, 


677 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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AVE MONEY by pur- 
aiaeas chasing the best pikao. 


Forte. Do not decide what 
AR I ie) N | make to get until you write for 
our Illustrated Circular, which 


PIANO | we mail free. The 


“ARION PIANO” 
iS THE 


contains four patented im- 
BEST ! 





provements that make it more 
durable than any Piano in the 
market. rite for Circular. 
| All are fully Warranted. 








THE : 


Estey Cottage 


ss 


ORGAN, 


ONTAINING THE NEW _ AND 
deautiful Vox Jubilanti and Vox Humana 
stops, not to be found in any other Organ. See 
new style cases, and hear their rich pipe-like tone. 
It takes less money to buy them than any others. 
Nearly 50,000 now in use. 5,000 made yearly. 
All warranted. Prices $60 to $750. 

Circulars mailed on application. When writ- 
ing please state in what paper you saw this 
advertisement. 

Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the lowest cash prices. 

VIELE & MILLS, Gen’l Agents. 
214 North Fifth StrAet, St. Louts, Mo. 


re Sescss 

















James W. QUEEN 


& CO., 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


MATHEMATICAL, 
OPTICAL, 


AND 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


INSTRUMENTS, 


Magic Lanterns, 


STEREOSCOPTICONS 
VIEWS, 


924 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
601 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
Have constantly in stock the lar 
plete stock in the Unit 
Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses, 
Opera Glasses, 

Microscopes, 


Telescopes, 


est and most co m 
States, of 


Mathematical, 
Drawing 
And Surveying 


Instruments, 
Magic Lanterns, 
Stereoscopticons 
And Views, 
Philosophical 
and School Apparatus. 
These are fully described, illustrated and priced 


in our Catalogues, which are issued in four parts, 
as follows : 


Part 1st, Mathematical Instruments .....1§6 pages. 
“ ad, Optical Instruments.....-....... 120 pages. 
“ 3d, Magic Lanterns and Views...... . 88 pages. 
“ 4th, Meterological, Philosophical and 


: HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus tisneErs, 
H NEW YORK, or 


NEW AND POPULAR 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


— PUBLISHED BY — 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
HARPER’S United States READERS. 


Superior in mechanical execution, literary character, easy gradation, adaptation to the demands of the 
school-room, and relative cheapness. 

HARPER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By David B. Scott. Numerous engravings. $1.50. Superiorto any other now before the public in its 
accuracy, clearness, arrangement, attractiveness and general adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 
HARPER’S SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By David B. Scott. $1.00. A universal favorite for Grammar Schools, especially arranged with 
reference to the Topical Method of Recitation. 

FRENCH’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 

Are acknowledged to be superior to any other series now before the public, and are being more gen. 
erally introduced. Two Books FoR THE SLATE. We respectfully invite attention to the following 
points of excellence, viz.: The logical arrangement of subjects, the character of definitions, the analysis 
and explanations, the practical problems and the beautiful illustrations. 

SWINTON’S PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


The NEWEsT and the BEST. 75 cents. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. $1.50. 
HOOKER’S SERIES ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 
COMFORT’S GERMAN SERIES. 








LAMSON’S PENMANSHIP. 
NOW READY. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SERIES 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS. 
SoME OF THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 


1. It is a Complete System, in Three Copy-Books, of easy and regular gradation. 

2. The Grade is sufficiently Progressive to include all the Small Letters, Capitals and Figures in 
No. 2 Copy-Baok. 

3- Only One Style of each Capital and Small Letter is employed, and that the most approved for 
simplicity and grace. 

4. A uniform scale and proportion of all the Letters is observed throughout the System. 

+5. Theoretical analysis, that is of no aid to the practical acquirement of the art, is omitted. 

6. The Ruling is simple, open and distinct, with dark blue lines to write npon, and light lines of the 
same color for guides. 

7. The Ruling and Proportions of the letters are beautifully indicated on the Copies by an Engraved 
Scale Dotted. 

S. This System may be used with others or independently. 


PRICE, PER DOZEN, $1 8o. 


4a For Introductory Terms, &c., address . 


E. M. AVERY, Agent, 706 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 


AND THE 


LATEST STYLES, 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES, 


CALL ON 
4 


an jporstrand, 


“? 





ETTYSBURG KATALY- | 

SINE WATER—The Great Medicine 
of Nature indorsed _by the Highest Medical 
Authorities.—Restores Muscular Power to the 
Paralytic, Youthful Vigor to the Aged, and 
Develops the Young at a Critical Period; Dis- 
solves Calculi and ‘*Chalky ” Deposits; Cures 
Gout, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, . Neuralgia, 
Gravel, Diabetes, Viseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver and Skin, Abdominal Dropsy, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Constipation, Asthma, Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness, General Debility, and nearly 
every class of Chronic Disease. 





“Under its influence the bowels if constipated 
become regular, the torpid liver is excited to 
healthy action, and the kidneys perform their v 
functions with perfect regularity. * * * It 4 
is a very useful remedy in Gout, Rheumatism, , 
Hepatic and Rhenal Affections, Skin Diseases, | ® 
&c. * * * Distorted limbs become straight- 
ened, and enlarged joints gradually reduced to 
their natural size.”—N. 2. Medical Record. 





DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 
e urnishing Goods. 


Also a Full Stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS 


AND 


Merchant Tailoring Goods 


Which we make up to order. 


“The physicians said my case was one of 
Chronic Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney and Liver 
Diseases, with Enlargement of the Joints. * * 
Ten months of the time I was confined to my 
room, and had to be washed, dressed, undress- 
ed, and put to bed like an infant. * * * My 
friends who knew my helpless condition were 
surprised to see me in New York and in other 
places again.’ — Chas. Townsend, New 
Brunswick, N. F. 


“Most earnestly | would recommend this 
charming remedy to all persons affected by any 
of the ailments to which it is applicable.—2#z?. 
Rev. P. E. Moriarty, Philadelphia. 


History of the Spring, and Testimonials from 
Medical Journals, Eminent Physicians and 
Distinguished Citizens, sent FREE by mail Ld 
WHITNEY BROS., Gen’! Agents, 227 Sout 


Front Street, Philadelphia. 
Druggists. 


D. AUDE & BRO., 


STEAM 


Furniture Factory. 


ANUFACTURERS of all kinds of BED- 
STEADS, TABLES, DESKS, SECRE- 
TARIES, BOOK.-CASES, etc. 


N. W. Corner Seventeenth Street and Cass Avenue, 


or sale by all 


216 Nortu Firtu STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 








e Supports and Locks 
both sashes. W.S. 
1] ) O W HAMMOND, Lewis- 


berry, York Co., Pa. 
6 mailed and a fine steel 


gee: fos SOTINGS 


School Rooms cannot be ventilated without using 





6 mailed for so cents and 
card chromo. For 60 cts. 





School A oo pages. 
Either of which vA 1 be mailed to any address for 
cents. 


my upper springs. Wholesale Agents in St. Louis 
Aithey@ Hi 


ST. LOUIS. BAI CHARDSON, Market Street 








THOSE FAVORITE HOME REMEDIES. 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


Pain-Killer 


ALLEN’S 


LUNG BALSAM 


And why they should always be kept 
near at hand. 


1st. PAIN-KILLER is the most certain cholera cure 
that medical science has produced. 

2d. ALLEN’s LuNG BatsaM is a sure cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all 
Diseases of the Pulmonary Organs. 

3d. Parn-KIL_er will cure Cramps or Pains in any 
part of the system. A single dose usually affects 

a cure. 

ALLEN’s LuNG BaLsam will cure that terrible 
= Consumption, when all other remedies 

ail. 
PAIN-KILLER has proved a Sovereign Remedy 
for Fever and Ague and Chill Fever; it has 
cured the most obstinate cases. 
6th. ALLEN’s LuNG BaLsamM contains no Opium in 
any form, and is the best expectoraut remedy of 
the age. 

7th. PAIN-KILLER asa linjment is unequalled for 
Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 


4th. 


sth. 


pepe Cc. 

Sth. ALLEN’s LuNG BALSAM—Mothers should keep 
it on hand in case of Croup. 

oth. PaIn-KILLER has cured cases of Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia after years standing. 

1oth. ALLEN’s LuNnG Batsam has been before the 
— a period of ten years, and in that time has 

ecome known throughout this and large sec- 

tions of foreign countries. 
rivals, but no equals. * 

11th. PaINn-KILLER is a purely vegetable prepara- 
tion, sateto keep and to use in every family. 
The simplicity attending its use, together with 
the great variety of diseases that may be entirely 
eradicated by it, and the great amount of pain 
and suffering that can be alleviated through its 
use, making it imperative upon every person to 
supply themselves with this valuable remedy, 
and to keep it always near at hand. y 

1ath. ALLEN’s LUNG BaLsam is largely indorsed 
by Physicians, Druggists, Ministers, Public 
Speakers and the Press—all of whom speak of 
it in the highest terms, and recommend its use 
in all cases of Coughs and Colds. 

Every housekeeper should keep these two valuable 
remedies at hand with them, to use in time of need. 
Many an hour of suffering and many a physician’s 
bill will be saved. 

4a5- Directions to accompany each bottle. 

J. N. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors, 
Cincinnati, O. 

For sale by all Druggists and Medical Dealers. 

For sale by Richardson & Co., St. Louis; J. D. 
Park, Cincinnati; R. A. Robinson & Co., Louis- 
ville; G W Jones & Co., Memphis; E. J. Hart 
& Co., New Orleans; G. W. George, Galveston. 

july-3t 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
=n 
Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 
Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS 
FOR 
CHURCHES & SCHOOLHOUSES. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


It has found many 


4ay- Public and Private Buildings fitted up with 
STEAM, GAS and WATER. 

Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 


No. 203 North Fifth street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


~ WESTERN BRANCH OF 
PETERS’ MUSIC STORE. 


T. A. BOYLE, 


Music Publisher, 







Importer and Dealer 
in MUSICAL IN. 
STRUMENTS, and 
Agent for Peters, 
Webb & Co.’s celebrated PIANOS, and 
TAYLOR & FARLEY’S ORGANS. 
No. 212 North Fifth Street, 
Between Pine and Olive streets, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





_MERCANTILE and LADIES’ 
Stationery. 


LARGE STOCE. 
- W.MeINTY RE 
4 S. 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS. 





HE Educational demands of the age are ex- 

tending to new fields. Modern research in the 
realms of Science and Nature is revealing studies 
of the most intense interest, from which are growin 
new modes of mental culture and new educational 
processes . 

Among the most interesting and valuable accom- 
paniments for the teacher, in harmony with this 
irresistible advance of scientific thought, are several 
recent educational publications of D. APPLETON 
& CO., New York. Among the subjects treated are 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 


including Natural Philosophy, Botany, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Physiology, etc., Geography, Drawing, 
Ancient and Modern Languages, etc. 
_ Among the newest works of especial excellence are 
YOUMANS’ BOTANIES, 
SCIENCE PRIMERS, 


DESCHANEL'S NAT. PHILOSOPHY, 





CORNELL’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


w&@ Address all communications to the Editor, 
KRUSIS’ INVENTIVE DRAWING, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
And many others. | 
| 
TEACHERS are particularly invited to address the | 
publishers, stating upon which subjects they are de- 
siring new or improved text-books for class intro. 
duction, and their communications will receive full | 
and prompt attention. 





OUR PREMIUM LIST! 


—— SEND FOR THE — 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF })DuUCATION 


CIRCULATION, 12,000 COPIES EACH ISSUE ! 
THE MOST LIBERAL PREMIUMS EVER OFFERED. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER ANNUM, 


STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


J. B. MERWIN, 


710 CHESTNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


| 
| re 1 SUBSCRIBER—Either of the elegant dollar chromos, “ Apple Blossoms” or “ A Bouquet of 
| Pansies.” 
A new EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, just | 
published, and printed in the most attractive manner, OR 2 SUBSCRIBERS—Both of the above-named Chromos, or Webster’s New Pocket Dictionary 
will be mailed free to educators, on application. | Illustrated. 
Also, the Educational “ Record ” for 1873. | 
Address | oon 4 SUBSCRIBERS-—Sypher’s Art of Teaching School—the newest and most thoroughly-practi- 
cal teacher’s guide yet issued—327 pages, muslin binding. 4 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, | 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHILD'S | 
First Drawinc Book) 


—AND— 
OBFECT TEACHING ee 
FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 
Small 4to. 168 designs. 


over 600 engravings. 


engravings. 


4 or 14 SUBSCRIBERS—The finest premium 


world. 
24 pages. 





“JHE most practical work for beginners and | 
I young children extant. | 
Every child should have a copy. | 
It is an EYE book, training the eye with the hand; | money are by Post Office Orders or Registered I 
a MIND book directly employing the hand; : 
HEART book, guiding the ad, eye and mind. 
It contains designs for the farmer’s child, the 
mechanie’s child, the merchant’s child—in fact, for 
everybody’s child. ’ : i | 
_ Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail price, 5 | piaenee 
cents, by 


| 
THe WESTERN PUBLISHING AND 
Scnoot FurnisuinG Co., 


| 
| 


4 subscriber premiums, res 


706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 


see. 


Rect Thing ashe West. : 
bon gibiees 7 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad © 





NM M 2 

LANDS! ob ob 5 

_ 2A sie 

THREE MILLION ACRES eal oa aa) 
Situated in an ar the Arkansas Valley, th 2 ; i" 
“neta Finest Portion of Kansas! 7°" | COMERS Ie Bact for Woess, Corn 


Wool, Bran, Flour Po:atoes, Seeds 
Dried Fruits, Salt, Hams, 
Etc., Etc. 
RAGGING, TwINE AND SEconp HAND BAGS. 
Sacks printed to order. 
NO. 17 N. MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PERRY SPRINGS, 


PIKE COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 
HESE famous Springs will he ready for guests 
May 2oth, 1873. for circular. 
. A. WATSON, Proprietor. 


Photographs. _ 


EERSONS wishing beautiful pictures of them- 


Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. | 
Interest. 224 per cent. reduction | 
to Settlers who Improve. 


A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS! 


"¥°HE FACTS about this Grant are—low prices, 
I long credit, and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil and splendid climate; short | 
and mild winters; early planting, and no wintering | 
of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just at the right | 
season; coal, stone and brick on the line; cheap | 
rates oh lumber, coal, &c.; no lands owned by | 
speculators; homesteads and pre-emptions now 
abundant; a first-class railroad on the line of a} 
great through reute; products will pay for land and | 
improvements. } 
IT IS THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER | 
OFFERED TO THE PUBLIc, THROUGH | 
THE RECENT COMPLETION OF THE)! : 
ROAD. | than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the 
a@- For Circulars and general infermation, ad- | shadow ere the svt ¢ fades, at No. g South Fifth 
A. E. TOUZALIN, | Street, between Market and Walnut, near the 

Manager Land riment, | Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction is guaranteed 

Topeka, Kansas. | or no charge, 

















dress 


Send for circ 


ively, for 2, 4 and 12 cents, 
Six, eight, twelve and fourteen subscriber premiums are sent by express. 


selves or friends, cannot do better in St. Louis | 


i 6 SUBSCRIBERS—A 5-inch Mounted Globe. 
OR 8 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary—royal octavo size, sheep binding, 


ane 12 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary—illustrated with three thousand 


ever offered: Prang’s Natural History Series, em. 


bracing over 200 beautifully-colored pictures of the animal and vegetable 


ulars of the series. 


N. B.—Remittances must be made in current funds on St. Louis. The best methods of sending 
-etters. 
and 2 | otherwise sent. The full subscription price must be sent tor each subscriber, to obtain these premiums. 
Premiums are sent at the expense of the party getting up the club. 


We are responsible for no losses on money 


We will prepay postage on , 2 and 
Send stamps. 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Editor and Publisher, 


710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 
WEBB’S 
‘First LESSONS. 


ew fail to be of great service to every 

| Teacher. No pupil, and no Teacher who 

| aspires to success, should be without it. 

| t will be sent post-paid by enclosing 25 cents. 
Address the publishers, 


| THE WESTERN PUBLISHING 


AND 
SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
706 and Chestnut Street, 
T. LOUIS. 











| 
| —_——— ——— 
| Boxes: checks, drafts, cards, letter-heads, bill- 
heads, diplomas, certificates, insurance policies 
| maps, plans, show cards, wine, liquor, drug and 
tobacco labels. Also, Masonic and Odd Fellows’ 
Litmgmebie work promptly attended to; Land 
| Agents’ blanks, etc., etc. The St. Louis Litho 
| graphing Company is now in successful operation. 
| Parties using lithographic or printed work will con 
| sult their interest by corresponding with, or calling 


on the 
| ST. LOUIS LITHOGRAPHING CO., 
106 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo 


| ADVERTISING AGENTS. 








|GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
| No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


THE BEST 


ScHOOL Booxs!! 





J.H. Butter & Co. 


723 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
—PUBLISH— 
MTSE AIRES. 


GOODRICH’S (Peter PARLEY) HISTORIES. 
NEW AMERICAN READERS AND SPELL. 
ERS. 


GEOGRAPHIES AND 


ee PEGRIOaN ETYMOLIGICAL READ. 


NEW AMERICAN ETYMOLIGICAL READ. 
ER—Just Published. 


BINGHAM’S LATIN SERIES. 

HOW’S LADIES’ READERS. 

BAILEY’S SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
TENNEY’S GEOLOGY, &c., &c. 

OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER (Just Ready). 
OXFORD’S SENIOR SPEAKER~—In Press. 


aa Special rates for introduction. 
New Illustrated Catalogue. 


Send for our 


SCEIOOL 


UNIVERSITY 
UNIFORMS 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 
CONTRACTS MADE 


FOR 
ANY STYLE AND QUALITY 
AT NETT CASH PRICES. 

ADDRESS 


A. GERSHON, 


S. W. corner Fifth and St. Charles Sts., St. Louis. 





The Great Through Passenger Route 
—TO— 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 
MEXICO, UTAH AND PACIFIC COAST, 


IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 
SHort LinE via QuINncy. 


HREE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 

Mississippi at Quincy, and Missouri at Kansas 

City on IRON BRIDGES, with Pullman Sleeping 
Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from 


QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 


Without Change of Cars. 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from the 
East connect with the Hannibal and St. Joseph, by 
way of Quincy. 

sure your tickets read by this old reliable line. 
For sale at all ticket offices. 

Sa For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- 
mento and San Franeisco passengers have choice of 
route, either via Kansas City and Denver, or St. 
— an a. 

All connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. 


O. S. LYFORD, 


: General Superintendent. 
E, A. PARKER, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


cr. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDR 





115 & 117 PINE STREET, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Ty Pp Plain and Ornamental. 


Machin * oI and Metal. 
PAPERS. "222%: 22%: colores 


9 Manitla and Flat. 


a guaitee CARDS & CARD BOARDS. 
PRINTING INKS, Miss 
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UNIVERSAL EBDUCATION—THE SAFETY OF A:REPUBLIC. 








Vor. VI.—No. 9. 


ST. LOUIS, SEPTEMBER, 1873. 


CIRCULATION 12,000. 








NEW AND VALUABLE 


TEXT-BOOKS!! 


THE 
BRYANT & STRATTON 


Business Arithmetic. 
1 Vol, 8vo,. Price, $2.50. 
“This new work is pre-eminently superior to any 


preceding publication of the kind.” — Chicago Even. 


ing Fournal, 
—_—~o—— 


THE 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


WITH A 


Concordance & Classified Index 


By Cuartes W. STEearns, M.D. 
1 Vol., 1amo. Price, $1.00. 


“1 deem r edition the best I have ever seen.” — 
Prof. $. H. Gilmore, University of Rochester. 
—_o0—— 
AN 


Analytical and Practical 


French Grammar, 


By J. G. KEErets. 


1 Vol., 12mo. Price, $2.00. 


—)——— 

Copies of the above works for examination may 
be had of the publishers, on receipt of one-half the 
_ Ma Correspondence solicited. 

MASON, BAKER & PRATT, 


IMPORTANT 
New Publications. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 


DRAWING 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Irs History AND ITS SUCCEsS. 


Se little volume is an interesting account of 

the value and practicability of Drawing, and 

the success that has attended recent efforts to popu- 

larize it for American use. To all seeking informa- 

tion of this character, the work is of great value. 
Mailed FREE to any address, 


CrROSBY’s LEXICON 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS 


1 vol., 12mo. 





Price, $1.00. 





PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


NEW MANUAL OF 


PENMANSHIP. 


Elegantly Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


BASCOMS RHETORIC 


Revised edition. Price, $1.50. 
CHAMPLIN’S 
Intellectual Philosophy. 


Revised edition. Price, $1.50. 


IN PRESS. 


MAGILL’S 
First Lessons in French. 


Correspondence relating to the above, or any other 
of our publications, is cordially invited. Address 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & C0., 


51, 53 & 55 Joun Street, NEW YORK 
300 BROOMFIELD StrEET, BOSTON. 











apl-2est Publishers, New York. 


335 WaBasH AvenuE, CHICAGO. 





merican Pinanéial Corporation. 
CHIEF OFFICE: 
1400 Franklin Avenue, Saint Louis. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. - 


- LIMIT, $1,000,000. 


‘ OFFICERS: 


HENRY T. WILDE, Pres. 


L. J. HOLTHAUS, Vice-Pres. 


GEO. W. LUBKE, Aftorney. 


WM. F. WERNSE, Secretary AND TREASURER. 
The business of this Corporation is managed by the following named Directors: 


JOHN J. TAUSSIG, member ot the Banking firms of Taussig, Gempp & Co., St. louis; Taussig, 
her & Co., New York; Gempp & Taussig, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Vice-President Mo. 


H 
G W. LUBKE, Director Western Savin 


Pacific 
- T. WILDE, President West St. Louis Savings Bank; Vice-President Western Savings Bank. 

Lk HOLTHAUS, Director West St. Louis — Bank 
i an 


and West St. Louis Savings Bauk. 


W, F. WERNSE, Director West St. Louis Savings Bank, and Western Savings Bank. 





PURCHASE, SELI, AND NEGOTIATE BONDS of States, Counties, Railroads, Cities 


and T 
BONDS AS 


THE SAFE INVESTMENT OF FUNDS in Bonds or Loans on Real Estate Security for 


Capitalists of this and other cities, is a s 


careful 
Correspondence should be directed to 


‘owns, and make advances on Bonds Deposited with us for Sale, at all times. SCHOOL 
PECIALTY 


of our business. 


Orders for the purchase of First-Class Investment Securities of all kinds will receive our prompt and 


WM, F. WERNSE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


SOMETHING NEW! 


—— 0 ——— 


DRAWING 


—_——o———. 


A Royal Road to Art. 


—_——o———. 


NEW SERIES OF 


DRAWING Books 


By Pror. HERMAN KRUSI, 
of the Oswego Normal School. 





oO 





INVENTIVE DRAWING (SyntuHeEtTIc SERIES) 
AND MANUAL NOW READY. 





0 





Se. - Synthetic Series is calculated for Primary 
Schools. The manual for teachers contains 
full directions for the development of a course of 
exercises, in which the pupil is continually called 
upon to invent forms instead of copying them, thus 
avoiding the. monotony and weariness of the usual 
primary lessons. 

The successive steps in this course are given so 
inutely and systematically, that 


ANY PERSON CAN LEARN TO DRAW 


without the aid of a teacher; and teachers, entirel 
unacquainted with drawing, may introduce the 
subject successfully into their schools. 

he drawing-books belonging to this series give 
practical applications of the principles developed in 
the manual, and furnish patterns to copy; so that 
invention and observation of the forms of real ob- 
jects may go hand-in-hand. The lessons are graded 
for the classes of the primary department, beginning 
with simple forms, and ending with complex com- 
binations. 

This series is to be followed by three others, 
adapted respectively to intermediate, senior and 
high schools, 

rice of Manual, 75 cents. Drawing-Books (4 
Nos.), 20 cents each. Sample set complete to 
teachers, mailed post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 

Liberal terms for introduction. 


C. E. LANE, Agent, 
219 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 








GENTS WANTED—For Sunday Half-Hours 
with the 


(SREAT PREACHERS 


The best sermons of the greatest living and dead 
Preachers of the world ro of all denominations. 
846 large pages, beautifully bound, and illustrated 
with steel engravings. Sold only by subscription, 
and no other book at all like it. Every family wants 
a copy and agents are doing splendidly. For de. 
scriptive circulars and most liberal terms to agents, 
address F. A. HUTCHINSON & CO., St. Louis. 





GENTS WANTED! ACT AT ONCE. 
The people everywhere are eager to buy the only 
authentic and complete history of 


LIVINGSTONE, 


his wonderful discoveries and thrilling adventures 
during 23 years in the wilds of Africa, and resurrec- 
tion 1 Bag daring STANLEY. Over 600 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, only $2.50. Selling like wild. 
fire! Write for extraterms; or if you wish to begin 
at once, send $1 for outfit, VALLEY PUBLIS 
ING CO., St. Louis. 


WOOD & FISHER, 


Photographers 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 











BOTANY. 


OBJECT-TEACHING 


Made Practical 





FIRST BOOK OF BOTAN? 


Designed to Cultivate the 
Observing Powers of Children. 


By Exuiza A. YouMANs. 


Price, $1.00. 


i little book has a twofold claim upon those 
concerned in the work of education. 

1. It introduces the beginner to the study of 
Botany in the only way it can be properly done—by 
the direct observation of vegetable forms, 

2. It is designed to keep the mind in direct. inter. 
course with the objects and order of Nature, and to 
train the observing powers and the mental opera. 
tions they involve ina systematic way, 

There are no lessons to ‘commit and recite.’’” 
The pupil commences with actual specimens of 
pl:ints which every one is able to collect, and learns 
to. — with his own eyes and think with his own 
mind, 

Children can begin to study plants successfully by 
this method as soon as they can write, and any 
teacher, without previous knowledge of the subject, 
= —— them through the exercises without any 

ifticulty. 

Every true teacher will hail this new work with 
delight. 


Youmans’ Second Book of Botany. 
Price, $1.50. 

This work is on the same plan as the “First 

Book,” but is designed for a higher grade of pupils, 


and carries the student into a more extended knowl. 
edge of the science. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A set of beautifully-colored charts (Prof. Hen- 
slow’s, American edition) is in preparation, which 
will be especially adapted to accompany Miss 
Youmans’ larger work, 


C. E. LANE, Agent, 
219 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 


"A. W. MITCHELL & CO., 


Bankers & Brokers 


EALERS in Bonds, Stocks, Gold, Exchan 

and Commercial Paper. County, School Dis- 
trict and Railroad Bonds a specialty. Money to 
Loan on Real Estate Security. Buy and Sell Com. 
mercial Paper. Parties having money to invest 
would do well toconsult us on permanent securities. 





Parties desiring loans can be accomm on 
reasonable terms. Address 
A. W. MITCHELL & CO., 
No. 10 St. Louis Mut. Life Ins. Co. Building. 





ST. LOUIS 
Paper Warehouse. 


H. B. GRAHAM & BRO., 
No. 113 North Second Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 





SAINT LOUIS. 
N. B.—J. W. Fisuer, formerly Operator for A. 
W. Wood, No. 404 Market Street. it 


C= paid for RAGS at our Rag Warehouse, 
corner Plum Street and Levee, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








New Books. 
GUYOT. FELTER. 


a 
GUYOT'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


This manual, by its simplicity and conciseness, 
and its wealth of illustra‘i-'n by cuts and maps, 
is sely suited to the wants of first cla‘ses in 

mar , and to classes inJHigh Schools. 
It will be found in every detail fully worthy the high 
reputation of its author, the great scientist; and this 
is all that need be said to secure for it the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of every teacher in the land. 


Quarto, 18 pages. Retail price, $2.25. Sent to 
Teachers for examination on receipt of $'.35- 


Missouri ScHoot or MINES AND METAL- 
LuRGY, Rolla, August 22d, 1873, 
After a thorough examination ot a copy of Guy- 
ot’s Physical Geography, I have decided to intro- 
duce it as a text book for our preparatory classes. 
Heretofore, owing to the want ef a generally acces. 
sible and suitable manual, we have been forced to 
give instruction in Physical Geography by means 
of a course of lectures. The change to recitations 
is now however made, as in this text book the lead- 
ing facts and important details of the science are so 
clearly and accurately given, while the maps and 
other illustrations, and the general mechanical exe- 
cution are so pean ares excellent in character. 
Both author ai blisher have done their work 
most faithfully, and have placed educators under 
heavy obligations. 
Very Respectfully, 
CHAS P. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 
Director Mo. School of Mines. 
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FELTER’S 


NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 


Prepared expressly for the I’elter Series 


By PROF. S. H. PEABODY, 


or Mass. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


It is believed that the style of this book will be 
found to be cheats and Incid, expressed in the clear 
Saxon words which men use when they mean busi- 
ness ; and that the methods are those suggested by 
gommon sense, clinging closely to principle, and 
securing accurate results without the least prodigal. 
ity of figures. 

Retail Price, $1.00. 

For introduction, 67c; to teachers, and for intro. 
duction in exchange for other books of same grade, 
50 cents. 

Office SUPERINTENDENT PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 18, 1872. 


M. Babcock, Esq. 
: Dear Sir :—Many thanks for the 


copy of Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic. 


examined it carefully, and have no hesitation in 
saying that it is, in my “ore the best work I 
j ¢ prominence given by 

it to analytical methods of solution, its clear state- 
ment of principles, and the enna A practical na- 
M to the wants 

Schools. The author has 
nm preparing a book that cannot fail to 

stand the test of the schocl room, and I hope to see 
it extensively adopted in the schools of this and other 


have seen on the subject. 


ture of its contents, adapt it peculiar’ 
of pupils in.our Public 
succeeded i 


States 
. 


Respectfully yours, 


E. B. NEELY, Sup’t. 


Guyot’s GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
FOR COMMON SCIIOOLS 
Guyot's Elemen Geograph 


tary 
Guyot's Intermediate Geography ..... aeeee 
Guyot’s Geographical Teaching. Free to Teachers 


Pestalozzian Methods are skilfully developed in 


each of these books. 

FOR SCHOOLS OF HIGHER GRADES. 
Gu 
Guyot’s Physical Geography.... 


FELtrer’s ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


COMPLETE GRADED COURSE. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, ..... . 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. . 
Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic 
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yot's Common School Geography.........+ $2 00 


THE NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


“Merry Voices,” 


By N. COE STEWART, 


is now ready, and orders will be filled as rapidly as 
possible in the order in which they are received. 


“Merry Voices + 


is, without doubt, the best book of the kind pub- 
lished in years. It is especially adapted for use in 
Schools, Seminaries, and Juvenile Classes. Also 
admirably adapted for 


HOME RECREATION, 


containing hundreds of beautiful songs and a com- 
plete elementary department—simple, gt thorough 
and complete. As a School Song Boo 


“* Merry Voices ” 


is unequaled. All interested should send tor a 
specimen copy. which will be mailed, post-paid, on 
receipt of retail price 


Price 50 cents. $5 per dozen, 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


SEND BY 


POSTAL CARD, 


COSTING ONE CENT, 


Hab ey Brortuers, 
136 State Street, Chicago, 


For Circulars concerning : 
HADLEY’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE, Price 
60 cts. An exceedingly popular book, doing much 
ood; already adopted by more than 1000 schools. 
ESTELL’S PROGRAMME CLO -KS: three 
styles, $14.00, $18.00, $25.00. Splendid Time- 
keepers and perfect Monitors. The “ Excelsior,” 
price $25.00, is from a new patent and very ecle- 
ant. Send for circulars. 
COOK’S COMBINED SCHOOL REGISTER, 
by O.S. Cook, $1.25 and $2.00. This is a very 
— affair, and serves the purpose of several 





s united in one. Sample pages sent tree on 
application. HADLE ROTHERS, 
Booksellers, 
sep-1t 
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: S1zz Long. High. 
If desired, the arithmetical course ma 

be obtained in onl the two books—Primary ani 

Practical, In each of these, Mental and Written | single i 6i 

nies are sys' y alternated throughout | Double | in = 


a@ Descriptive Catal and Special Circulars 
in regard to all of our ‘SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 
ELECTED MISCELLANEOUS 
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BOOKS, and S 
LIST, suited to the needs of teache 
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Address the Publishers, or 
MADISON BABCOCK, 


No. 708 Chestnut Street, 
Box 2878. 


rs, may always 
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. Ts new and beautiful Desk and Seat, designed especially for Hi 
_ constructed on an entirely new principle, with noiseless folding to ym 
folding seat, improved lid support and book-rest, graduated foot- 


For rooms which are at times occupied for other than school 
or assembly-room, this desk will be found all that is desired, foldi 
FOOT in width, leaving the remaining room for an unobstructed in 
without loss of time, a_ room of school desks of this pattern ma’ 
comfortable settees. The folding featnre of seat and top make: 


"Wide 


These Desks are made of alternating Ash and Black Walnu 
and are sold with foot-rests and ink-wells complete. 
For prices, discounts, etc., address the manufacturers, 


The Western Publishing and 
School Furnishing Co., 


706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 


BRAINARD’S 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF SELECTED POPULAR MUSIC, 


containing full —_— of thousands of choice 
pieces of music. Will be 
on application. 
S: BRAINARD’S SONS, PuBLISHERS, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


mailed free to any address 








WHAT TEACHER 


Or pupil is properly furnished for his work, as a new 
term begins, unless he is | with a GOOD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY? (Or what profes. 
sional man, family, or private individyal, can al. 
ways read pevacmcorran m4 or make the best in- 
tellectual progress, unless he has at hand, for often 
consultation, a like work? “ And whilst you are 


about it, 
GET THE BEST,” 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 


10,000 Worps AND MEANINGS NOT IN OTHER 
DICTIONARIES. 
3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12, 
aay A National Standard. The authority in the 
© overnment Printing Office at Washington. 

Sa@ Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, 
Saxe, #lihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choat-, 
and the best American and European scholars. 


Published by G.& C.MERRIAM Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


WEBSTER’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engrav’s 
“ 1 ‘ 274 Zs 





Common ~ fe . 
a High Schoo a 207 
54 Ackdepic - Ss 
¢ Counting House “« with numerous 


illustrations and many valuable tables not to be 


found elsewhere. 


Published. by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAY- 


136 State Street,Chicago. | LOR & CO., New York. Sold Everywhere. 





GOTEHIC: 


FoLpiInG Lip Desk AND SEAT; 
Or, Combined School Desk and Assembly Seat. 
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1 ls and Academies, is 
, noiseless hinged lid, noiseless 
rest, &c., and every important feature 


They also have our latest improved Curved Slat Back and Seat, and dovetailed combination of wood 


Fioor Space—No allowance made for aisles. 


A peceapingeec ae 





YROSENFIELD & CO., ¢ 
MERCHANT 


‘TAILors, 
FURNISHING GOODS, } 
MEN’S & BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


Southeast Corner 4th and Pine Streets, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


H. & L. CHASE, 


BAGS 
= = < 


Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunn , Burlap, Paper, 
i] 





z 
Cotton and Jute Bacs fo: h 
Wool Ban Flour icatose Beads 
Dried Fruits, Salt, Hams, 
1 tc, 

BAGGING, Twinz AND Szconp Hann’ BAGS. 

Sacks printed to order. 
NO. 17 N. MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A NEW 


AND MODERN 


‘Book for’Teachers 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY! 


The Art of 
“Teaching school, 


—BY— 


J. R. SYPHER. 


1 VoLuME, 16mo., CLotn, 377 pp. 


HE highest authority for the best means and 
methods of conmnat Capea Every teacher 
should have a copy. - None can afford to be without 
os ene, howe = A pom to any part of the United 
tates ipt o i 
It teaches— . psoas bids 
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CONTENTS: 
CHAPTER I—Education. 
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—School Authorities. 
on IV—Organization, 
V—Management. 


™ Vi—Methods of I ‘Teach. 
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— Method, Word 4 
VIl—Methods of Instruction—Con. 
tinued (Reading, Declamation, 
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” VIII—Meth of Instruction—Con.- 
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e IX—Methods of Tastrectiogn ~Confia- 


“ X—Methods of In a2 


on—Contin- 
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XI—Methods of ‘Instructio; ntin- 
* ued. (Grammar.) 
XIi—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued. (Anatomy, Philosophy 
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x XIII—Methods of ‘Instructién—Con- 
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“ XIV—Methods of Tas » 
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“PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN EDUCATION. 


5! of this development, as follows : 








BY J. BALDWIN. 





HE minp its that which knows, 

feels and wills. Soul, spirit, 
inner man, are names of the same 
personal, responsible, _ self-acting, 
immortal, spirit entity. 

The body serves, incidentally, to 
sustain and perpetuate our race; but 
its chief office is as an organism 
through which the mind acts; as a 
medium of communication between 
the ego and the universe; as an in- 
termediate link between crude mat- 
ter and pure spirit. 

A FACULTY ts a capacity of the 
mind fora distinct kind of activity. 
The mind is endowed with various 
capabilities. There are as many 
faculties as distinct £zmds of mental 
activity. The mind is a unit. The 
faculties are its modes of acting. The 
grand divisions of the mental faculties 
are: 

The intellectual faculties. 

The capacities for feeling. 

The will powers. 

The INTELLECT ¢s the capacity of 
the mind to know. ‘The intellectual 
faculties may be grouped in the order 


. 1. Sense-Perception. 
L Bt oa Ao eae i ; 2. Consciousness, 


3 Intuition. 


1. Fancy. 
i, The Regementative 2. Memory. 
3. Imagination. 


1. Conception. ) 1. Abstraction. 
Mog Pacuiies.(2 fpagment $*. Gonealstion 

The sENSIBILITY ¢s the capacity of 
the mind to feel. The intellect is 
called the head, and the sensibility 
the heart. 

The FEELINGS are classed as: 

1. Emotions. 
2. Affections. 
3. Desires. 

The wit 7s the capacity of the 
mind to choose and to direct its own 
activities. 

1. Attention. 
The Will Powers are: $3. Choice, cm 
3- Essential Volition. 

This brief introductory analysis is 
given for study and for reference. 
The culture of each faculty will be 
discussed in future papers. As many 
readers may not have access to works 
on psychology, the treatment of the 
subject will necessarily be elemen- 
tary. The earnest effort will be to 





benefit all educators. 


Great principles underlie all cor- 
rect methods of culture and of teach- 
ing. These should be first mastered. 
As a further introduction, a few of 
these principles will here be stated: 


PRINCIPLES OF CULTURE. 
I. The Mind ts Self-Acting. 


REMARKS.—1!. Spontaneity and freedom 
are of the essence of mind. 2. Objects 
are the occasion but not the cause of 
mental action. 3. The educator simply 
directs mental activity. 

Il. Education is a Growth. 
REMARKS. —1. The brain increases in 

quantity and quality as a consequence of 

mental action. 2. Mental growth is an 
increase of mental power. The mind 
grows by its own activity. 

Ill. Culture ts Secured by Fudicious 
Exercise. 

ReMARKS.—1I. Food and physical ex- 
ercise for the Jody. 2. Knowledge and 
thinking for the inéellect. 3. The true, 
the beautiful and the good, and feeling for 
the sensibility. 4. Objects of choice and 
action for the wid. ‘ 

IV. Zach Faculty requires a Dis- 
tinct Kind of Culture. 
REMARK.—Memory is cultivated by re- 

membering, etc. 

V. Right Methods Give Culture. 
Remarks.—t. All of science is neces- 

sary to develop all of man. 2. Courses of 

study should be arranged with reference 

to utility, variety, and completeness. 3. 

Literature, natural science, mathematics 

and art should each enter into the daily 

work of the student. 

VI. Zhe Intellectual Faculties in- 
crease in Relative Strength, and 
Attain their Greatest Activity in 
the following order : 

1. The Presentative Faculties. 

2. The Representative Faculties. 

3. The Thinking Faculties. 

REMARKS.—1. Mental activity has its 
beginning in sense-perception. 2. The 
objective conditions the subjective. 3. 
When once called into activity, the mind, 
in all its capacities, is present in each 
mental act. 

VII. Zhe Physical Man, the Intel- 
lect, the Sensibility, and.the Will, 
Require to be Developed Simutl- 
taneously and Harmoniously. 


These principles may be regarded 
as axiomatic. The remarks are 
human. 

Reader, turn to the July number 
and re-examine the reasons why the 
educator should be profoundly versed 
in the science of mind. Secure and 





study some good Psychology. Porter, 


Hitchcock, Spencer, Haven, and 
Winslow are valuable works. Study 
child nature. Observe carefully the 
workings of your own mind. ' Then, 
when we meet again, the theme will 
be familiar, and the treatment, as in- 


dicated, will be specific and practical. 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo, Aug. 2oth, 1873. 





The Four Corner-Stones of Character, 


HARACTER is a nobler aim in 

the teacher’s work than scholar- 

ship, but is practically a mere inci- 

dent in most cases, and, in not a few, 

is never directly cultivated, at least 

not beyond the school-room demands 
of good behavior. 

Now, were it understood that any 
school habitually turned out very 
skillful penmen and arithmeticians, 
that school would be warmly honor- 
ed; but, if it were a fact, also, that 
a large per cent. of its scholars be- 
came ultimately forgers and sharpers, 
the school would need, and the com- 
munity demand, different teachers. 

Omission is commission in such a 
procedure, where neglect to educate 
the conscience is the sure precursor 
of frauds; as, again, where neglect 
to educate the body is the forerunner 
of ill-health. The teacher is justly — 
answerable for the neglect of his duty 
—a statement which is near an axiom. 
Does his duty include character, the 
moral culture, the formation of right 
views, integrity, honesty, fidelity, 
trustworthiness, caution, patience, 
firmness, gentleness, truth, purity 
as the very virtues of all good: citi- 
zens? Yes; most emphatically, yes. 
Directly and indirectly, whenever and 
wherever it is possible, the inward 
goodness and soundness of the pupil’s 
spirit must be carefully cultivated. 
The teacher’s example should bea 
perpetual and delightful power over 
the scholars, to lead them into noble 
and upright manhood. 

The urgent need, the constant call 
and demand of society and business 
is for the honest, the faithful, the dili- 
gent, the pure. Or, to put it in an- 
other form, what merchant wants 
thieving clerks, or idlers, or eye- 
servants?. What mechanic is called 
for who comes late to work and leaves 
early, and slights his work as a car- 
penter, as a bricklayer, as a printer? 
Who would marry a young lady well 
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knowing her to be a dawdler, a heart- 
less flirt, a lovely dunce, or a dressy 
doll? 

“As is the teacher, so is the 
school.” Itshould be a qualification, 
indispensable and supreme, in addi- 
tion to literary and cxecutive ability 
of whatever rank, that a candidate 
for a teacher’s position shall possess 
the power and the carnest wish to 
make the pupils grow better as 
well aswiser. The will and the deed 
must be omnipresent, reaching into 
the motives and the inmost soul, in- 
spiring the best and the strongest 
motives to all possible excellence of 
character as well as of technical 
scholarship. 

This implies not less study and 
effort on the part of the children, but 
more of the right spirit, love to 
parents, desire of future achievement, 
self-respect. and the constant, ever- 
active thoughts of ‘‘ God and immor- 
tality,” as Jean Paul Richter taught. 
Such must be cherished or inspired— 
cherished, where they are found to 
be active by nature and by parental 
culture ; inspired, where the moral 
nature has been wholly neglected and 
perhaps is originally weak by defect 
or by hereditary descent. 

It is painfully certain that, with all 
that parents and schools and books 
can do to train the young in the best 
ways, they cannot bring them up any 
too honest, too just, too prudent, too 
good. The danger is all the other 
way. The bright ideal will seldom, 
be reached, and never surpassed. 
We shall always have the poor, the 
lavish, the wasteful, the profligate, 
the vile in greater abundance than 
society requires or business can safely 
endure, hanging as dead weight, the 
prolific source of taxation, pauper- 
ism and crime, the breeding-grounds 
of moral pestilence and corruption, 
especially when massed together in 
dur larger towns and cities. There 
will always be too many of these 
dreadful causes, against all the pre- 
vention and cure that the wit of man 
canemploy. Weare solemnly bound, 
by self-defence, by self-interest, by 
public spirit, if nothing else, to de- 
velop civic virtues as fully and sys- 
tematically as possible. Why, our 
government and liberties rest on the 


twin columns, knowledge and virtue ; 


Sin is the Samson who is eternally 
trying his giant-strength to overthrow 
them. 


Turning from the principles of this 


A gentleman, a church member, a 
very highly-educated man, successful 
in his own calling, a wealthy man, 
admirably connected by marriage, a 
lover of art, literature and music, a 
genial friend, a thorough man of 
business, as all suppose, is active in 
organizing a new bank, or a new in- 
surance company. He is elected 
president by a unanimous vote. 

In a few years he proves a default- 
er. The savings of the poor vanish 
like snow onthe river. The woe and 
want, the heart-breaking and life-long 
anguish of a thousand depositors, the 
suffering of fatherless children with 
actual hunger and cold, when wages 
fail and the bank has broke, the 
smash-up of comfortable homes 
whose few hundred dollars went in 
as mere pittances into the sum total 
of his defalcation—and the shock to 
all confidence of men in each other, 
because so good and so able a man 
is a fraud—all show what a need of 
sound morals the president had; a 
need of moral firmness on the clear 
command, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 
Your graceful apologist says blandly, 
“His account was gradually over- 
drawn $200,000, and his secretary’s 
$30,000.” Playing one game, both 
mum, worthless securities, defrauded 
stockholders, thunder-struck directors, 
and a turbulent uproar of voices from 
the public, praise, blame, inquiry, | 
pity, contempt, fury, distress, all 
loud and all clamorous at once in re-| 
gard to the default and the defaulter | 
—all these make up the picture. | 
Did he know that the stockholders | 
who held but a few shares were, some | 
of them, poor, and these shares were | 
their earthly all, the sole prop of | 











praises and honors that would have 
been curses and black reproaches 


violated the charter repeatedly and 
increasingly ; he risked detection and 
exposure, and risked it coolly amidst 
augmenting peril; he walked a hypo- 
crite among associates who thought 
him still strictly honest and honora- 
ble ; he received, and bore as his due, 


had he been understood by the busi- 
ness-men who met him daily; he 
sunk deeper or rose higher with his 
embarrassments as a swimmer when 
the under-tow of the ocean beach’ 
grasps and gripes him, is whirled 
lower or higher ; he was born down, 
struggling with frantic agony, and his 
corpse was thrown up, at last, a ter- 
rible warning to the bold, the ven- 
turesome, the misjudging, for he lost 
the game bya single mismove, which 
he thought only men played and where 
God bore no hand. Amidst the 
mingling blessings of his private 
friends and curses of his helpless 
victims, the eulogies of his bene- 
ficiaries and the varied comments ef 
his fellow-citizens, such a defaulter 
may live to endure all these experi- 
ences, or die suddenly and pass to the 
solemn account of the judgment day. 

The educator, the parent or teacher 
who omits moral culture, wrongs his 
scholar in the most vital part, defacing 
the very image of God Almighty, 
and periling the fair heritage of im- 
mortal bliss. 

L. W. Harr. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., Aug. 20, 1873. 
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OUR LANGUAGE. 





E, who speak and write the 
English, are fond of supposing 


feeble childhood, or of orphans, or of | that we are nearly the whole world. 
widows, or of invalids, or of the old) We imagine that the English tongue is 
—to whom the interest was the money | well-nigh universal, or that it will 
that paid for daily bread, and coal, soon become so at least, and that all 
and the rent, added to their scanty | language worth naming will die with 
income? Yes, the honorable Mr. | us. 

President knew it. Did he stop his| Now, in the first place, only a 
bold operations? No. Did he sell| small fraction of the people of this 
out at a sacrifice to save others from planet know anything about the 
robbery? ‘Not much, if he knew | English, and it will remain a ques- 
it.” Did he deliberately survey the| tion for some time to céme, whether 
robberies and wrongs and woes he| that fact should not be and continue 
was ina fair course to inflict? He) as it is. 

certainly could easily, and certainly! Let us who are born into the Eng- 
should. Had he no good excuse?| lish, and our children, learn what is 
None, except such as “pave hell.” | to be-learned, by all means, and that 
The operations involved heavy losses ;| is a considerable. Let us improve 
the whole came to light; the stock- | the language and ourselves in the use 
holders lose their hundreds of thou-|of it. But let us hesitate before at- 
sands because one or two men had | tempting to make other nations give 





claim, for the studious attention to the 
inner character of the young, to the 
fearful evils that result where charac- 
ter is not properly fortified, the candid 
inquirer and careful observer need 
but look from his office window for 
five minutes to see painful and ample 
evidence on both sides. 

Take a simple case of a defaulter. 





not the four-fold foundation, the | up their mother tongue in exchange 
Roman virtues — justice, prudence, | for our boasted English. It is true, 
self-control and fortitude—a set of|the vocabulary is larger than any 
corner-stones that stand yet unsur-| other language possesses, for we have 
passed by any modern substitutes of| not far from a hundred thousand 
stucco or whitewash. The president | words. 

was unjust, and fell into the other! But when wecome to the structure, 
faults as the natural results. If‘ woes|the formation of words, and their 


in- general, we have what is worse 
than barbarous in comparison with 
the dialects of many uncivilized races 
and tribes. 


Our attention has recently been 
called to this contrast, in a conversa- 
tion with Rev. William Walker, 
lately returned from the West Coast 
of Africa, where he has been living 
as a missionary beneath the equatorial 
sun for thirty years. In another col- 
umn will be found a brief sketch of 
the native language of one of the 
tribes at Gaboon, on the equator. 
Mr. Walker makes the remark that, 
in respect of ease in speaking, the 
English requires three fold more 
effort than the language of the 
Mpongwes. The latter has a beau- 
tiful structure, words always ending 
in a vowel sound, the tenses, cases, 
and numbers being most scientifically 
arranged, and the whole flowing as 
easily and melodious as the Italian. 
This fact, in hot weather, is worthy 
of consideration. 


Whether we shall ever have eli- 
minated from our tongue some of 
the jaw-breaking consonantal ter- 
minations and other inelegancies or 
not, it will do us good now and then 
to reflect on the comfort and ease 
with which other peoples talk, and 
to consider how much better off they 
are than wein the means of oral 
communication! Is it a wonder that 
we are.less social than most other 
races? 

As to euphony, what musician 
need be told of the superiority of the 
Italian and French ; and what singer 
of any culture, who should have 
English and Italian words before him 
for option, would not choose the 
latter? 


We suppose, however, that with 
all her faults we must still cleave to 
our mother tongue or travel and live 
abroad, which we do not propose 
doing in the summer months; there- 
fore, with thousands of others simi- 
larly situated, we will do all we can 
to improve ourselves and others in 
the use of the English. 

Apropos of this subject, we cannot 
fail to notice Mr. Mori’s plan or pro- 
posal to patch up the Japanese, put- 
ting new cloth into an old garment, 
by modifying the English, so as by 
some means to adopt it in exchange 
for their own tongue. 

We protest,‘and say to the sug- 
gestion, Este procul ! 

We say this for the benefit of 
Japan. What she needs is ideas, 
rather than another language. Let 
her make the most of what’ she has, 
her men and her native tongue, and 
be slow to buy, at great expense, 
what she does not need. 

A. P. S. 





cluster,” so do crimes or virtues. He | terminations, or to our orthography 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 17, 1973. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE AFRICANS. 


oS Mpongwes are a people in- 
a. habiting both sides of the Ga- 
boon River, on the Equator, West 
Africa. Their traditions represent 
them as having, many generations 
gone by, migrated from the Northeast 
to the regions which they now inhabit. 
They belong to the southern division 
of two great families of the Ethiopian 
race. These families are divided at 
the Cameroons Mountain and River 
in the Bight of Biafra. Those at the 
North and West speaking a language 


mostly monosyllabic (what an incon- | 


gruous word), harsh, and of few 
grammatical forms. Those of the 
south speaking a language essentially 
polysyllabic, alliterative, smooth and 
of endless grammatical forms. As 
regular as the Greek or the Latin in 
the classification of its nouns, adjec- 
tives, pronouns and adjective pro- 
nouns; as extensive as the Hebrew 
in the conjugations of its verbs, it 
rivals almost any language in the 
extent and regularity of its tenses. It 
is not possible to develop all the 
principles of this (or perhaps of any) 
language within the limits of a reason- 
able or readable article : 
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Fluids are plural of the third class: 
Water, aningo ; oil, agali; rum, alugu 
Verbal nouns are a class, as: 


Verb. Noun. 
Sanja work sijanja. 


Verbal nouns are of many forms. 
CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 

B janja, he works. 

& janjaga, he works continually. 

B janjiniz, he works for him. 

B janjizt, he causes him to work. 

B janjinlagé, he works for him continu- 


# janjizagé, he causes him to work con- 
tinually. 

2B janjayanja, he works at random. 

It will be noticed that ga makes the fre- 
qQuentative, ixfZ the reciprocal, and izé the 
Causative. 





Fanjayanja is a re-duplication, and de- 
notes want of purpose or thoughltessness. 
TENSES OF THE VERB. 

B kénda, he goes. 
Akénda, he has just gone, is within sight 
or call. 
Akéndi, he has gone, but to-day. 
Agétndi, he went, but before to-day. 
Are kéndagapa, he has gone. 
A!uo akéndagi, he had gone. 
E be kénda, he will go. 
E duo e be kénda, he will have gone. 
E kénda, he never went; accent nega- 
tive. 
Geéndee, go; imperative singular. 
Géndanli, go ye; imperative plural. 
Agénda, go not. 
Agéndanlit, go ye not. 
Agéndize, he cannot, or must not go. 
WitiiAm WALKER. 
GABOON, AFRICA. 
—_—_—_—_2 » e—___—_ 
The Harvard Examinations for Women— 
What they Are, and what they may 
Bring About. 





HERE has always been com- 

plaint—and well-founded com- 
plaint—that in schools and seminaries 
for girls and young women the teach- 
ing has been flimsy, and the attain- 
ments of the pupils so meagre and so 
shallow as to be quite worthless. 
Even in those to which able and 
earnest young women have resorted 
to get a training to fit them to be 
teachers, there has been no_ such 
searching and exacting thoroughness 
of drill as their brothers were getting 
in Phillips’ Exeter Academy, in Phil- 
lips’ Academy at Andover, and in 
sundry other places easy to name. 

It is time that all this were changed; 
and we are glad to know that it is in 
a fair way to get changed rapidly 
(though perhaps without any special 
noise), by the examinations for 
women just organized by Harvard 
University. 

These examinations will be held 
during the last half of each June, at 
places to be made known in due time, 
the first of them coming in 1874. 
The examiners are appointed speci- 
ally for the purpose by the University, 
and are persons who, besides their 
ability and eminence in the subjects, 
are in a position to be completely 
fair and impartial in their work. 
For it is to be particularly observed 
that neither the examiners them- 
selves, nor the University, has had 
anything to do with preparing the 
candidates who come up to these ex- 
aminations. The teaching, the train- 
ing, the preparing may be had any- 
where—in St. Louis or in San Fran- 
cisco, under private tutors, in city 
high schools, in “‘ladies’ seminaries,” 
or finally by the candidate’s own 
solitary study and practice. But let 
it have been obtained how or where 
it may, the test of this annual exam- 
ination is applied without fear or 
favor. 

Still further: this is not a ‘“com- 
petitive examination.” There is no 


‘| evidence, these certificates will have 








prize for one to win and the rest to 
lose. The candidate who comes up 
to the standard fixed receives a cer- 
tificate to the effect that she ‘has 
passed,” or “thas passed with distinc- 
tion,” or ‘thas passed with the high- 
est distinction,” in the subjects named 
in the document itself. : 
Now, then, there’s not a doubt 
that the moment this matter becomes 
clearly understood, the holding of one 
of these certificates from a Harvard 
examination will be accepted every- 
where, North, South, East or West, 
as full proof of the holder’s genuine 
and thorough attainments in the 
specified subjects; and being such 





training incident to the acquisition of 
such knowledge. 

But the district school does more 
than to diffuse common education. 
It “wakes up mind.” It reveals 
genius. It develops, in many young 
persons, a taste for literature and 
science, which sends them thirsting 
and eager to the fountains of learning 
that flow from higher institutions. 
It is a nursery from which many pro- 
mising scions are transplanted to 
higher institutions for a more exten- 
sive and perfect culture. The work 
of the district school is in the interest 
of the high school, the college and the 
university. There is no antagonism 
between common and higher educa- 
tion. On the contrary, there is the 
utmost harmony. Whilst the district 
school feeds and nourishes higher in- 
stitutions, those institutions, by reflex 
action, improve and elevate the char- 
acter of the district school. If we 
would fill our colleges and universities 
with earnest, eager students, we must 
have a good system of common 
schools. If we would have good 
common schools, we must encourage, 
support, improve and perfect our 
higher institutions of learning. The 
two kinds must grow together. The 
one is the supplement of the other. 
We can do without neither. 

It is unfortunate that some persons, 
who labor in the cause of higher 
education, look with indifference or 
contempt on the work accomplished 
by our common schools. Why this 
wrong? Is it because such persons 


fear that the common school will 
rival and weaken the institutions in 
which they are laboring? Shame on 
such cowardice! lf there is an in- 
stitution of learning in our country so 
far behind the spirit and progress of 
the age as to have no sympathy with 
our common schools, that institution 
ought to perish. 

On the other hand, it is unfortunate 
that some honest, earnest, able advo- 
cates of free schools, seem disposed 
to discourage efforts not made by the 
State, but by private enterprise, to 
build up and sustain institutions of 
learning. This should not be. The 
State should afford common schools 
to all her children, that the poor as 
well as the rich may be educated. 
She may, and should, build up and 
endow universities, because she can 
do this with more bounty and muni- 
ficence than it can be done by private ° 
enterprise. The opinion that the 
work intermediate between the dis- 
trict school and the university should 
be accomplished by private enter- 
prise, is certainly entitled to much 
respect. The State cannot, with all 
her lavish expenditures, infuse into 
her high schools and colleges that 
vitality, interest and energy which 
naturally belong to the very existence 
and growth of such institutions when 
built up by private enterprise. The 
work and growth of such institutions 
should not be hindered by the State, 
or discouraged by the advocates of 
free schools. E. P. B. 


Ewine, ILLINoIs. 











































a solid value to the possessor that no 
diploma of seminary or of college has 
had or can have. 

We had intended to give some par- 
ticulars about the subjects themselves, 
and the extent to which the candidate 
must study them, but we find that 
such particulars would fill too much 
of our space. A pamphlet published 
by the University, expressly to give 
all needed information, can be had 
of Mrs. Chas. G. Loring, No. 1 Mt. 
Vernon, Place, Boston, on remitting 
25 cents to her address. And, besides 
those that mean to present themselves 
for this examination, many others 
will find a great deal to interest them 
in that little pamphlet. For instance, 
if there is any one that wonders what 
there can be in the English language 
and in English literature calling for 
long and minute study, he will get a 
glimpse of information on that point 
by looking over the specifications and 
the examination papers for the pre- 
liminary examination, pages 3 to 5, 
and for the advanced examination, 
pages 31 to 35. Or if one would like 
to see some compact and wonderfully 
sensible directions and suggestions 
about the elementary teaching of 
Latin and Greek, let him read pages 
22, 23 and 29. 





AN IMPORTANT MATTER. 





Editor American Fournal of Education, 
D° all our people understand fully 

the relation of the district school 
to our higher institutions of learning? 
It seems to me not. Their value is 
beyond price or estimation. The 
district school is, and must be, the 
principal means of promoting com- 
mon education in those States which 
have inaugurated the free schools. 
It is so called because it is the school 
of a certain portion of territory laid 
off for educational purposes, and 
called a school district. 

By common education, we mean 
such a knowledge of literature and 
science as will qualify its possessor 
for discharging the ordinary duties 
of life. Common education would 
also embrace the mental and moral 
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PLANS FOR A DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE. 





HE edition of the American Fournal of Education in which we 
printed the above cut and the following report on locating and build- 

ing a school house was exhausted long ago, and we re-publish now, at the 
request of a number of school officers, who desire the plan to build from. 
We still think, however, that school directors will save money, even in 


building a small school house, by employing some good architect. 


Your 


plans and specifications will then be properly drawn, and the contractor 
will be obliged to conform to the specifications to the letter. 
Cheap school houses, cheap desks, and cheap teachers are dear at any 


price. 


The Committee appointed by the State Teachers’ Association to report 
on locating and building a school house, say: 


We deem the location and building of a school house of so much importance that 
there should never be a mistake in the selection of the one or the construction of the 


other. 


We therefore suggest the following to school boards, and all others interested : 


1. A house of minimum size should never be less than 24 x 32, and’ better still, 


28 x 40; the height should be from 12 to 16 feet. 


It should contain in addition to the 


school room proper a clothes room for boys and a separate one for the girls. 


GROUND PLAN OF A SCHOOL HOUSE 24 BY 
32 FEET. 





A—Entrance and hall, 6 x 6 feet. 

B B—Wardrobes, 6 x 6 feet. 

C—Teacher’s platform, 5 x 6 feet. 

D D—Side aisles, 2 feet wide. 

E—Rear aisle, 3 feet wide. 

F F—Middle aisles, 1% feet wide. 

G G G—Desks and seats. 

‘I hree rows of desks, each containing 8 desks and 





1 back seat. 48 pupils accommodated. 


2. A house of maximum size should 
never contain more than twelve roomss 
each of the same size as the one men- 
tioned. 

3- Each room shonld have windows on 
at least two sides, and always so con- 
structed that they can be let down from 
the top. 

4. The floors to the school room should 
never open directly to the weather, but 
always into a hall or lobby. 


5. Ventilating flues should be con- 
sidered as much a necessity as smoke 
flues, and in case the building is to be 
heated by furnaces, there must also be 
hot air flues. All these flues should be of 
extra size. 

6. If the building is to be heated with 
stoves, there is very little use for a cellar; 
but if furnaces are to be used the cellar 
should be made large and light. 

7. Hard-finish blackboards, from three 
to four feet wide, should be put upon the 
walls wherever there is room for them. 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating is the best in 
use for this purpose. 

8. The windows should have inside 
blinds, with rolling slats on the panels. 

g- Two or more adjacent rooms may 
be separated by sliding partitions, so that 
they can be used together as one room 
when occasion requires, 





10. A house containing two rooms, 
should be but one story high; for four, 
six, or eight rooms, the house should be 
but two stories in height; for a larger num- 
ber, a three story building is the simplest 
and cheapest structure. 

11. Every school designed for both 
sexes, no matter whether it be large or 
small, should have separate play-grounds, 
out-buildings, stairways, clothes-rooms, 
etc.; but both sexes may properly come to 
the same room for study and recitation. 

12. Each room requires from fifty to 
sixty-four seats, or from twenty-five to 
thirty-two double gothic desks (a cut of 
which we herewith present), graduated in 





height so as to accommodate the pupils 
for which they are intended. The perfec- 
tion to which this school furniture has 
been brought leaves little or nothing more 
to be suggested on this subject, only to 
order early, and to get the best, which 
will be found to be the cheapest. As soon 
as the foundation to the school house is 
laid, school desks should be ordered. 
a 


A GOOD MOVE. 


(= of our efficient County Su- 
perintendents who, by doing, 
has gained strength enough to be in de- 
mand in adozen counties, has inaug- 
urated a move for a School Officers’ 
Institute, including not only the Town- 
ship Clerks and School Directors, 
but the citizens generally. He says: 

A knowledge of the difficulties and mis- 
understanding of the School Law under 
which our school officers labor in their 
interpretation and application of the law, 
together with a desire on the part of those 
having charge of school affairs in—— 
County’ to learn the best means of mana- 
ging the schools in the most economical 
and satisfactory manner induces me after 
consulting numerous citizens interested in 
the prosperity of our educational system, 
to request all school-officers of——County, 
and citizens generally, to meet for the pur- 
pose of considering and discussing meas- 
ures for the better management of the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The following subjects and questions, 
among others, will be presented for discus- 
sion: : 

Election of School Officers. 

Supervision by School Directors. 

Are we receiving the advantage contem- 
plated by the School Law, as our schools 
are at present managed? 

School Records, 

Text books, 

Building and care of School houses, 

Delinquent taxes, 

Alteration of sub-district boundaries, 

Enumeration and enrollment of children 
compared with their average attendance at 
school. ; 

What should be taught in our country 
schools? 

What our schools should accomplish. 

The State Superintendent has promised 
to be present. It is hoped that all persons 
interested will attend ot i 


Why would it not be a good plan 
for such meetings to be held in every 
county? 


INVENTION AND EDUCATION. 


— variety and success of Con- 
necticut manufactories have 
fever been remarkable. The statistics 
of the United States Patent Office 
show that the inventive genius of 
Connecticut is unrivaled. This pre- 
eminence is clearly due to the fore- 
sight of our fathers in organizing 
public schools, which the text-books 
of the times, even those published in 
New York and Philadelphia, pro- 
nounced the best in this country. 
Education became universal. The 





‘|results show the pecuniary value of 


intelligence. The following figures, 
furnished by a gentleman thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, illustrate 
the average superiority of Connecti- 
cut in this particular. The figures 
relate to the last year reported : 

I give you the five States, in their order, 
having the greatest numb r of patents 
issued in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants, Connecticut standing first: 

Connecticut, 648 patents issued, being 
one to every 829. 

Massachusetts, 1,435 patents issued, be- 
ing one to every 1,014. 

Rhode Island, 179 patents issued, being 
one to every 1,214. ; 

New Jersey, 682 patents issued, being 
one to every 1,328. 

New York, 3,079 patents issued, being 
one to every 1,423. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN E. EARLE. 

We are glad to publish, in this 
connection, as an item of general in- 
terest, the fact that a Connecticut 
school boy (H. L. Andrews) is the 
inventor and owner of some half doz- 
en patents on school desks and ink 
wells, in addition to the ** Patent 
Gothic School Desk and Seat,’ 
and the ‘“ Zriumph Desk and 
Seat,” which are said to be un- 
equaled by any school desks ever 
made. More than three-quarters of 
a million of these desks have been 
sold already. Prof. Wm. T. Harris, 
Superintendent of the St. Louis 
Schools, says : 

They are not only substantial and beau- 
tiful, but by their peculiar comstruction 
secure perfect ease and comfort to the 
pupil, at the same time they encourage 
that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development 
of the young. These considerations com- 
mend this style of desk to all who con- 
template seating school houses. 





WE hope the excellent and effect- 
ive work done by some of the school 
officers in Michigan, will be imitated 
in all the States. The Michigan 
Teacher says: 

Supt. Crowell, of Montcalm, is publish- 
ing reports from his schools in the local 
papers. The Greenville IJndependent 
says they ‘‘ have already excited a health- 
ful emulation in the schools of the coun- 
ty.” Supt. Willard, of Monroe, is stirring 
up his teachers effectively with term re- 

rts and suggestive circulars. Supt. 

orth, of Ingham, announces. for | his 
future examinations that the percentage 
of correct answers will be go for the first 
grade, 85 for second guile, and 75 for 
third grade. 
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A PRESSING NECESSITY. 





LADY of culture, refinement 
and large experience as a teach- 

er, writes us as follows: 
I have taught this year six months with- 


‘out receiving one dime of pay as yet, and 


now am coolly informed that my warrants 
are only worth forty cents on the dollar. 
Of course, if I could turn my school 
warrants into money, I could not, after all 
my labor, pay current expenses. 

I hold a first grade certificate, and had 
the promise of first grade pay by the 
directors who engaged me to teach. God 
pity those of the second and third grades. 

The People seem to be in a worse con- 
dition, so far as schools are concerned, 
than Rip Van Winkle during his long 
sleep, 

I keep the Journat circulating until it 
is all worn out, because reading matter is 
so scarce. I would sooner do without one 
meal a day than do without the JourNAL. 
Ah! what heavy fetters ignorance and 
poverty are making for the people. 

Certainly, the least we can do is to 
see to it that the school law is so 
amended that our -teachers can re- 
ceive their pay, 7” money, promptly 
at the end of every month. There is 
criminal negligence somewhere, or 
rather, it is the penalty we pay in 
this one direction for the ignorance 


_and incompetency of our legislators. 


We must all take a share in the re- 


sults of this ignorance and incom- 


petency, until we remove it. 

We hope our school officers will 
see not only the propriety, but the 
justice of securing funds sufficient to 
pay our teachers promptly. Scores 
of letters, similar in style and tone, 
are sent us each month, and hence 
we urge school officers and teachers 
to consult together, and devise ways 
and means to relieve these pressing 
necessities. 


4° 
*<?e 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 


Editor American Fournal of Education: 
O not directors do manifest in- 
jury to the efficiency of our 
schools by their tardy and negligent 
way of doing school business, espe- 
cially in the course too often followed 
in the employment of their teachers. 
District one has had a good school 
during the past year; teachers have 
done faithful work ; pupils have made 
good substantial progress ; the year is 
closed; the directors have signified 
nothing in regard to their future em- 
ployment, and there is no good reason 
known why the teachers should seek 
another situation. The teachers are 
‘thus placed in a quandary—they 
must either seek employment else- 
where, or run the risk of losing a 
situation entirely, should the directors 
finally conclude they have no further 
need of hisservices. Such treatment, 
to say the least, is manifest injustice 
to the teachers. But the injury is not 
alone tothe teachers. The same direc- 
tors are frequently. compelled to em- 








ploy those of little or no experience, 
poorly qualified, and may be utterly 
unfit to hold such positions, and the 
result is that the pupils make little or 
no decided progress. Tomy mind 
this course is all wrong. Its tendency 
is to a frequent change of teachers, to 
disorganization, and want of perma- 
nency in our public schools. It is true, 
directors are not wholly responsible 
for this state of affairs. Teachers, 
too, many of them, are inclined to 
change; but if directors would be 
more prompt, the evil of constant 
change would be largely remedied. 
What we want is more permanency 
among the teachers. Teachers who 
have proved themselves faithful and 
successful, should be retained, and 
paid liberal wages. By a general 
adoption of this plan, a few years 
would make a decided advancement 
in the progress and efficiency of our 
public schools. ; 

A FRIEND oF FREE ScHooLs. 

NorMAL, Ills., Aug. 20, 1873. 
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KANSAS. 
2 ie Ottawa Fournal, of a 


recent date, says: 

We spent an hour in our schools last 
week and were pleased with the good order 
that prevailed,and the manifest interest with 
which the scholars engaged in their studies‘ 
The teachers, too, we are satisfied are per- 
forming faithful and thorough work. 

Classes in algebra, geography, arithme- 
tfc, reading and spelling were reciting. 
The plan for studying geography by a se- 
ries of-outline maps is a good one, and 
calculated to make independent and 
thorough scholars in that branch. Some 
fine specimens of map drawing from mem- 
ory were on the blackboards. We were 
much amused by the performances of the 
little ones in Mrs. Fales’ room. After 
spelling a word in the usual way, they 
would then spell it by giving the elemen- 
tary sounds contained in it. This exercise 
by such little ones was quite comical, but 
they seemed to entirely comprehend it,never 
missing a word. This system must cer- 
tainly produce good elocutionists. 

There were 456 scholars in attendance, 
and when dismissed at noon, left the build- 
ing as quietly and orderly as if they were 
soldiers on dress parade. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 





HE progress of education in 

Mississippi is slow, but there 
are a large number of earnest teach- 
ers and school officers at work—on 
poor pay, to be sure, as the school 
law is so defective—but they are 
patient and earnest, and hopeful, and, 
what is better, are at work for the 
proper remedy, by efforts to elect in- 
telligent, interested men as members 
of the Legislature and as school 
officers. Chancellor Waddell says: 
“The State University is in a con- 
dition now to render better service to 
the people of the State than ever be- 





;fore; all departments, including the 





preparatory, the department of 
science, literature and the arts, the 
school of law, and the colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
will be in full and efficient operation 
as usual during the session of 1873 
and 1874.” The people need to be 
posted upon the importance of sus- 
taining the various public and private 


schools established. 


We should like to send down a few 
dictionaries as premiums for sub- 
scribers, and so increase our readers 
a few thousand more in this State. 


HOW TO TEACH. 
UPT. A. D. Small, of Newport, 


R.I., contributes an article of 
great practical value to the Ahode 
Island Schoolmaster, from which we 
take the following extracts: 

In language and grammar teaching, all 
the way up, the blackboard is indispensa- 
ble. The thoroughly intelligent and effi- 
cient teacher will, indeed, almost always 
stand with chalk in hand ready to catch 
up and illustrate words and truths. No 
school room is completely furnished till 
there is a blackboard in it, and the more 
of blackboard accessible to the teacher 
and class the better. Spelling-sticks, and 
letters for spelling, and words for sen- 
te::ce building, are a valuable means for 
varying the reading and spelling exer- 
cises, fastening the attention and inter- 
esting the class. 

For lessons in form, plane forms and 
solids are necessary. A box of them is 
not costly; but most of them could be 
made by the teacher from pasteboard or 
thin boards of wood. 

For teaching weight and size, cheap 
sets of weights and measures are manu- 
factured; and experiments by the pupils, 
orin their presence, should precede any 
attempt at memorizing dry tables of re- 
duction. Let the child learn of distances, 
too, by actual measurement, and then he 
will not be troubled to tell how many feet 
make a rod, nor be unable to say, as was 
a college-educated clergyman of my ac- 
quaintance, how many gills there are in 
apint. If I may be allowed the digres- 
sion, I shall say that we should strike out 
of our arithmetical tables all that is ob- 
solete or unused. Paper measures of an 
inch and foot lengths might be on every 
desk, and practice in drawing lines of 
definite lengths would be excellent dis- 
cipline tor the eye and hand. 

Colors may be taught from color tubes, 
charts, worsted, or water colors. Here, 
as often, the home-made apparatus may 
be exact enough; and it is vastly better 
for teachers and pupils to learn to make 
their own working tools. There is educa- 
tion in it. 

Professor Agassiz says: 

No less important than a resolute, sin- 
cere purpose, is an infelligent prepara- 
tion for the work of teaching. One great 
defect in our teachers is that, they are too 
much inclined to avail themselves of the 
appliances by which teaching is made 
easy. Nothing is more fatal to good 
teaching. Let the ‘teacher make use of 
text-bovk, manuals. and the like, to 
simplify tasks for his pupils, as far as he 





thinks judicious, but he should train him- H 


self to an absolute independence of them, 
rather than any easy use of them. An 
intelligent teacher will no more lean upon 





such supports than a well man will walk 
upon crutches. The best remedy for this 
trouble would be the providing of higher 
instruction for teachers. Am I unjust in 
saying that even the normal schools are 
not up to the needs of the time? 
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IT CAN BE DONE. 


HERE are over 200,000 persons 

teaching school in the United 
States. There is not one of these 
teachers who could not with direct 
profit to themselves and to the inter- 
est of education, put two more copies 
of the American Fournal of Edu- 
cation into circulation at once, and 
that would increase its readers to 
about 300,000. In addition to the 
public sentiment it would create in 
favor of better schools, and better 
teachers, and better wages for the 
the work, each person would secure 
for their own use, or for the use of 
some friend, a copy of ‘“* Webster’s 
Pocket Dictionary.” J¢ can be done 
easily. Try it. 

———_0~+ eo —_____ 


WEIGHTS OF PRODUCE PER BUSHEL, 


AS ESTABLISHED BY LAW OR CUSTOM, 
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WE want an agent for this paper 
at every post office in the United 
States. Write us for our premium 
lists. 

The regular subscription price of 
the American Fournal of Educa- 
tion is $1.50 per year, invariably ¢x 
advance. We stop all papers when 
the term for which they have been 
paid for expires. We have no club 
rates. See our premium lists. 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 





THEN Thomas H. Benton, 
pointing towards the setting 

sun, exclaimed prophetically, “‘ There 
is the East—there is India!” he ut- 
tered under the guise of an apothegm, 
as it were, a profound truth. For it 
is no more certain that the earth is 
round and that we may reach the 
east by traveling towards the west, 
than that other great and desirable 
things are parts of a rounded whole, 
and that sometimes the shortest way 
to reach them is seemingly to turn 
our backsupon them. This is not 
far from being the case with this 
question of practicality in education. 
We want—we sadly want—practical 
men and women. But what does 
this mean? Certainly not men and 
women who are educated to do any 
one special thing and that alone ; and 


who, in the fluctuations of life, if 


called upon to do another thing, or 
to do that one a little differently, are, 
to use an expressive phrase, “ en- 
tirely afloat.” We want men and 
women who can adapt themselves to 
the circumstances surrounding them ; 
who have acquired a facility of intel- 
lectual power; who can control the 


muscles in this or that work ; a power 
of attention which can lend itself to 
directions given; a ready observa- 
tion which notes the essential points 
in any operation, and an adapta- 
bility which is able itself to fill 
We want thinking 
We do not want isolated 
rubbish of 
knowledge, which could be much 
better kept in encyclopedias and 
In other 
words, for a practical education we 
need to have one as theoretic, so- 
To take a 
simple illustration: it would not be 
helping to give to our girls a really 
practical education to devote an hour 
of their day’s school to teaching 
them to sew, as of old. We should 
be making them far more practical 


in the details. 
power. 
facts, heaps of dead 


dictionaries than in heads. 


called, as is possible. 





by cultivating the steadiness of sight 
and hand, general accuracy, and 
power of seeing relations which 
would make it easy for them to run 
a Wheeler & Wilson or a Grover & 
Baker well and neatly, and to dis- 
cover the trouble when it is out of 
order. All the hand-sewing that is 
necessary fora girl to learn can be 
taught her in a few weeks when she 
is old enough and practically educated 
enough to appreciate it; and if she 
has to support herself in the future, 
her needle will be a poor dependence 
compared with the power of think- 
ing and general knowledge of men 
and things, which would enable her 
to be forewoman of a dress-making 
or millinery establishment, to super- 
intend a postoffice, or to conduct a 
large boarding house. There 
women enough who can sew, men 
enough who can dig, if we want to 
find them. But if we want an over- 
seer, a director, where shall we look? 
It has been well said that ‘* the world 
moves towards the indefinite cheap- 
ening of mere mechanical labor, and 
towards indefinite increase in the 
price of intelligent directive power.” 
Shall we educate our boys and 
girls, then, so that they will be capa- 
ble of the former or the latter? 
Which would be the more practical? 

The practical eduction does not 
lie in the direction of training for any 
special work ; it does not lie in the 
direction of the accumulation of 
facts, arithmetical, geographical or 
historical. It lies in a careful, men- 
tal training and strengthening, to 
which the pursuit of these is only a 
means. 

The steam will turn the wheels of 
a mill for making engine boilers, as 
well as one for the weaving of fine 
lace. The point is to obtain the 
steam, then we can use it for one 
thing or for another, as we choose. 
The point in education is to cultivate 
and strengthen the mental faculties 
to make thinking men and women 
who are able to control their thoughts, 
and thus only can we give a practical 
education. 


are 





EVERY CITIZEN DEEPLY INTERESTED. 





Ie it not a fact that every citizen is 
deeply interested in striking the 
balance between the benefits of educa- 
tion and the evils of ignorance in 
knowing whether the nation is grow- 
ing better or worse; whether his 
property is increasing or diminishing, 
whether life is shorter or longer, and 
whether he himself is contributing to 
the one or the other! Aad when 
this circle of inquiries has been trav- 
ersed, should it be found that all 
questions of method and all forms of 
government of expediency in politi- 
cal economy are determined by the 





and training of the young, and the 
extent of their application, of what 
supreme and primary importance 
will the universal voice of mankind 
pronounce all inquiries into educa- 
tional statistics. 
DEDUCTIONS FROM THE CENSUS. 
We are indebted to the “ Bureau 
of Education” for the following most 
significant facts relating to the intelli- 
gence of the country which it is be- 
lieved have never before been com- 
puted or published : 
Total population in 1370, 10 years old and 
CONE oor 5 sos cebedonbb wets ve'c oppudees ee aan 28,228,945 
Illiterate population, 10 years old and over. 5,658,144 
Male population, 10 years old and over. . . . 14,258,866 
Illiterate males, 10 years old and over..... 2,603,888 
Female population, 10 years old and over 13,97°,979 
Illiterate temales, 10 years old and over..: 3,054,256 
Percentage of total illiterates to total popu- 
lation of Same Age. .....0000 ..ssececees 
Percentage of male illiterates to male popu- 
lation of SaME AGE. .cccccccecsccecseces 
Percentage of female illiterates to female 
population of same age.......0+++ ...+. 21.87 
Total population in 1970, 10-21 years old.. 9,692,945 
Illiterate population, 10-21 years old ..... 
Male population, 10-21 years old.... ..... 4,815,865 
Illiterate males, 10-21 years old........... 
Female population, 10-21 years old 


Illiterate females, 10-21 years old......... 958,207 
Percentage of illiterates, 10-21 years old, J 
to population of same age.............. 22.05 


Percentage of male illiterates to male popu- 


lation, both 10-21 years old ............. 20.45 
Percentage of female illiterates to female 

population, both 10-21 years old........ 19.65 
Total male adults, 3870........0.0...ss00 9,443,001 
Male adult illiterates................... - 1,619,147 
Total female adults,......... .....esec0ee 94992,999 
Female adult illiterates.... .............. 2,096,049 


’ 
Percentage of male illiterate adults to total 
OOe a0 s5epeeUrweseSsecs acssSetuesete 


Percentage of female illiterate adults to 
DERE UNIO sn o.n bs anenandes .cgnsnecanien 


23-( 
Who can speak boastingly “of 
American intelligence, with a knowl- 
edge of the fact that over 17 per cent. 
of the adult males of the country, 
who are essentially all voters, are 
illiterate, and that nearly one-fourth of 
the adult females (over 23 per cent.) 
are in the same condition? But the 
amount of intelligence in the country, 
as tested by the capacity to read and 
write, is not limited to these adults. 
The census does not give those under 
10, who cannot write or cannot read; 
but we may make an estimate on the 
basis that the same percentage holds 
good as in the case of those over 10, 


371 of the population of the United 
States of all ages, 12,135,796, or 31. 
47 per cent. of the total population, 
must be excluded from any estimate 
which would ascertain the number 
who are able, through reading and 
writing, to exchange information 


conduct. 





200,000 READERS EACH ISSUE. 





E are going to give a genuine 


ican Fournal of Education for the 
next sixty days. 

We intend in the future, as we have 
done in the past, to give more read- 
ing matter than any other Journal of 
this class, and to give better reading 





methods adopted in the instruction 





and we find that out of the 38,558, | Connecticw 


with others for the guidance of their | m 


Prang Chromo, worth one dol- | Arka 
lar, to every subscriber to the Amer-|F 


We are going to continue, to print 
plans and cuts of the best style of 
school buildings. We are going to 
show the people not only what our 
teachers are doing, and how much 
they are doing, but show the necessity 
for their work as well. We shall 
labor to have our school laws so 
amended that they may be better 
understood, and the taxes so levied 
and collected that teachers may be 
paid more promptly and more liber- 
ally. All these things can be done 
as soon as the people understand the 
worth and wealth of the intelligent 
productive man or woman over the 
ignorant non-producing man or 
woman. 

It. is an intelligent use of the 
faculties, trained and developed in 
our schools, which enables us to use 
the material wealth of the State, and 
make. it rich in an intelligent, law- 
abiding citizenship. ‘i 

Every teacher in the United States, 
on account of what the American 
Fournal of Education is doing in 
this positive, practical, specific work, 
is immediately and directly interested 
in extending its circulation. 

The genuine Prang Chromos we 
give for every subscriber are beauti- 
tiful works of art, and we make this 
unparalleled liberal offer in order to 
secure 200,000 readers for each issue. 

Please send postage stamp to pay 
postage, and write the name and 
post-office address of every subscrib- 
er, and the State, plain. 





WHAT IT COSTS. 





HE following table shows. the 

public school expenditure in 
the several States and Territories per 
capita of population of legal school 
age: 




















States or Territory. Amount. Year. 
$20.50 1872 
39.893 1872 
12.‘ 33 1872 
11.652 se 
10.447 1872 
8.933 1871 
8.5340 1872 
£.5a8 1872 
8.521 - 
Michigan. ..............++- 7-355 1871 
Rhode island. ...0000.1. ae isa 
OrMONe .....02.5 cecseees ! 1872 
68 1873 
6.393 1871 
6.352 1872 
6.056 1872 
5-636 1873 
5-5 1873 
4-5 1871 
4-399 1971 
4-303 1872 
3-532 1872 
3-745 1872 
3-404 1971 
2.854 1871 
2.787 1871 
2.258 1873 
2.245 1872 
2.223 1871 
2.159 1871 
2.069 1$71 
1.447 $71 
1.3:9 1372 
. d 1571 
Ni Carolina. ..........+. 654 1372 
Colorado Territory........ 15.603 18,2 
District of Columbia. ..... 15-155 1872 
Idaho ao ears 174 = 
Arizona T pescouette + 1872 
Washington Territory 3-38 1871 











matter, also. 


*The i in Rhode Island is assumed to 
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THE GRANGES. 





E cordially indorse the follow- 

ing excellent article from the 
Buffalo Exfress : 

As there can be but little doubt that the. 


.“ grange” system will spread over the 


country, it is to be hoped its managers 
will get rid of the grips, pass-words, etc., 
with which it is now encumbered. Then, 
if they would make each school district 


the basis of a grange, they will be much 


more likely to meet with permanent success 
than if they try to build up large, magnifi- 
cent associations, having their centers in 
cities and villages. The school house 
would furnish a convenient place of meet-. 
ing to begin with; afterwards they could 
replace it by a small, pleasant, nicely-fur 
nished building if they desired. A social 
meeting once a week, with business meet- 


‘ings as often as would be necessary, would 


tend to give the rural population a better 
opportunity for improvement and enjoy- 
ment than they have ever had before in 
this or any other country. That the ten- 
dencies are all in that direction is plain to 
every one who surveys the whole field of 
our national life, and observes the thou- 
sand-and-one efforts constantly made by 
the working classes to improve their con- 
dition, not only pecuniarily and politically, 
but socially and intellectually. 











PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 





SCHOOL officer, in Tennes- 

see, who is anxious to effect an 
organization of the schools in that 
State, and place each school district 
on a permanent pecuniary basis, asks 
us to re-publish an article in our 
April number, for the benefit of all 
concerned, entitled “‘ How Much 
Money is Required?” We comply 
with his request with pleasure, as 
this matter is apt to be overlooked, 
and our teachers are put to incon- 
venience, and oftentimes distress, be- 
cause they are not paid promptly at 
the end of each month, as they 
should be. 

We hope these suggestions will 
help the teachers and school officers 
not only in Tennessee but in all the 
other States where there has been 
delay and neglect. 

The article reads as follows: 

HOW MUCH MONEY IS REQUIRED? 

The amount of money required by school 
directors and trustees to discharge the 
present indebtedness of their several school 
districts, and the amount necessary to sus- 
tain a good school for the present. year, 
ought tobe definitely ascertained early 
enough, so that a meeting can be called 
and the whole matter fully and freely dis- 
cussed, previous to the time the law 
requires them to put in their estimates for 
another year. 

In many places in the West and_ South, 
owing to the large amount of delinquent 
taxes, school officers find themselves un- 
able to pay the teachers and meet their 
other obligations. 

The last year’s taxes have been paid, or 
if not are delinquent, and the directors 
know just about what amount they ought 
to estimate for, in order to raise the sum 
of money they require for the coming year, 





after taking into account all expenses of 





collecting, abatements, delays and delin- 
quencies. If the amount collected fall 
short of the estimate, let this be taken into 
consideration now, and make estimates 
sufficient to cover all these deficiencies. 
If they should happen to collect more 
money than they require, of which there 
is little danger, it will not be lost. 

Every necessary item should be included 
to defray the ligitimate expenses of the 
school and to pay previous indebtedness, 
but whatever else you neglect. do not forget 
to make a liberal estimate for. teachers’ 
salaries. If you wisk to secure good 
teachers, you must pay them liberally and 
punctually. Their salaries should be paid 
promptly at the end of each month. 

The various reports ought to be 
made out carefully and sent to the 
proper officer, so that these import- 
ant “estimates” may be made in 
time to comply with the law. oi 








The Relation of American Colleges to 
the Public Schools. 





T the late meeting of the 
National Educational Asso- 
ciation in Elmira, there seems to 
have been unusual interest manifested 
in the question of the future of higher 
education. Prof. Eliot, of Harvard, 
and Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, took 
the lead in the agitation of this sub- 
ject. The former pointed out the fact 
that a small number entered our Col- 
leges and Universities from Public 
High Schools, and argued that higher 
institutions must rely upon Acad- 
emies and_ special Preparatory 
Schools. Dr. McCosh placed his 
reliance upon government aid to 
Academies and High Schools— 
“ secondary education.”—This prob- 
lem has not engaged the thoughts of 
those at the head of our Public 
School system, but is it not an im- 
portant question even for these? If 
our Public Schools are so managed 
as to produce a disinclination on the 
part of their pupils to enter higher 
institutions, there would seem to be 
somewhere a mistake. A careful ex- 
amination will reveal the nature of 
this mistake. 5 
According to the theory on which 
College education rests, the pre- 
paratory schools should confine their 
work almost entirely to the disciplin- 
ary studies. The Mathematics and 
Latin and Greek are the main requi- 
sites for admission. Not only is this the 
case, but for two years after admission 
there is very little deviation from this 
course. Harvard, by raising the 
standard for admission by, at least, 
a year’s work, now makes Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics elective after 
Freshman year, and requires Physics, 
Rhetoric, History and Elementary 
French as the regular studies of 
Sophomore year. By this it will be 
seen that if Public Schools are to fit 
their pupils for the Colleges, they 
must adopt the same course as the 
Academies and special Preparatory 





Schools, and make thoroughness in 
collateral branches unessential for 
promotion. By the College system 
these collateral branches shall be 
reached only after the disciplinary 
course is finished. Even Harvard’s 
changes consist in demanding another 
year’s work in the Preparatory School 
on Latin, Greek and the Mathematics. 
A small departure from this looks 
also in the direction ef allowing pre- 
vious work in French and other stu- 
dies as an equivalent for required 
work. 

It does not appear that any College 
has made so great a departure as to 
require for admission just what a 
Public High School would consider 
a proper requirement for a diploma. 

The Public Schools have generally 
adopted a course of study resting on 
a different theory from the one on 
which that of the Colleges is based. 
The course of study in the Public 
Schools assumes the principle that it 
is best to unite disciplinary studies 
with collateral studies intended to 
supply information and insight. This 
union of discipline and knowledge 
must begin in the primary school and 
continue through the High School. 

The amount of actual culture (in- 
cluding under this term both disci- 
pline and knowledge) represented 


by the Public High School course is| 


almost equal to that attained by the 
students who have completed Sopho- 
more year in most Colleges. That is 
to say, a graduate of a city High 
School is as able to pursue indepen- 
dent investigations into the various 
branches of science and literature, 
native and foreign, as the college 
student of two years’ standing. What 
he has been obliged to do thoroughly 
in History, United States and Euro- 
pean ; in Geography, Descriptive and 
Physical ; in English Literature, and 
the Grammars of English, Latin, and 
French or German; Rhetoricals, 
writing, spelling and reading; in 
Physics, Chemistry and Natural His- 
tory; in Mathematics; in Mental 
and Moral Philosophy,—what he 
has done in these studies is an equiva- 
lent for the Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matics of Freshman and Sophomore 
years together with the preparatory 
studies actually required. 

Now what are the facts as to ad- 
mission to the Colleges? The gradu- 
ate of the High School is placed on 
the same basis as the specially pre- 
pared student who is really two years 
his junior in general culture. This 
injustice prevents the High School 
graduate from resorting to the regular 
course in our Colleges. 

The question is narrowed down to 
this: which is the correct system, 
that of the Colleges which separates, 
or that of the Public Schools which 
unites discipline and knowledge? 


‘amassed a small fortune. 





If the latter, then the Colleges of the 
land ought to be reconstructed and 
adapted to the prevailing system of 
education here well established. If 
the former is right then our Public 
School system ought to be purged of 
the collateral work in its course of 
study. Finally, if both are right and 
necessary each in its own sphere, then 
it is evident that there is required a 
system of private or public schools 
which occupy the place that the acad- 
emy system in New England and New 
York occupies. Intothese must be sent 
those pupils who expect to fit for a 
higher education. This latter alter- 
native does not furnish a solution of 
the difficulty. There still remains an 
irreconcilable conflict between the 
Public School system and the system 
pursued in these preparatory schools. 
To this subject our Public School 
educators should give some of their 
thoughts, inasmuch as it concerns one 
of the most essential objects which 
they aim to accomplish : to prepare di- 
rective power for the community. The 
road to directive power lies through 
higher education. W.T.H. 











PRESIDENT RAyMOND, of Vassar 
College, says that institution claims 
to have furnished a practical refuta- 
tion of some of the ancient prejudices 
on the subject of female education. 
She claims to have demonstrated, 
that, a¢ least under conditions spe- 
cially adapted to thetr circumstances, 
(1), young women have intellectual 
capacity for a thorough-going, syste- 
matic and comprehensive course of 
training in language, literature, sci- 
ence, philosophy and art; (2), that 
earnest and even severe study, if pro- 
perly conducted, is just as healthy as 
superficial study, and as any other 
kind of occupation, for young women 
equally with young men; and (3), 
that there is nothing in the most com- 
plete intellectual culture prejudicial 
to the grace, refinement or purity, and 
much that adds tothe dignity, strength 
and moral elevation of womanhood. 
These conclusions she does not rest 
upon any theoretical speculation 
whatever. She has tried and knows; 
her argument is—Come and see. 

sasscncninlatpiipidpiasondasicsh 

WE are glad to learn that Col. 
John A. Martin, who landed in Kan- 
sas in 1857, a beardless youth, with 
a single dime in his pocket, but who 
for the past sixteen years has been 
editor and proprietor of the Atchison 
Champion, has had better luck than 
most Kansas newspaper men. By 
strict attention to business, he has 
He has 
one of the largest printing establish- 
ments in the State, the largest news- 
paper between St. Louis and Sacra- 
mento, and in a few days will run his 
whole establishment by steam. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 





LD and new for August has the 
following : 


There are sufficient and substantial 
reasons for the re-enactment of the repealed: 
free exchange and free home circulation 
laws. This repeal is a positive advance in 
a tendency—already obvious, and, for 
various reasons, had—towards an extinc- 
tion of local newspapers to make room for 
large monopolizipg city newspapers. Ac- 
cordingly, anybody who has observed the 
opinions of the press on the repeal will re- 
collect that, the larger and more powerful 
the paper, the more decidedly did it ap- 
prove the repeal. It has an established 
policy of the great city papers to set forth 
the duty of the local papers to scrape to- 
gether their local news, and leave great 
men. It is natural that a city newspaper 
manager should covet a large circulation 
and greatinfluence. It is his very obvious 
policy to make the country papers mere 
local reporters for him. The only thing 
he would like better would be to discon- 
tinue them entirely, add their circulation to 
his, and substitute a local correspondent, 
or occasional reporter, for the local editor. 
A curious phenomenon, of late frequently 
observed in divers quarters, is another 
instance of this same policy: Newspaper 
after newspaper, “local” or ‘ provincial,” 
will be found, having in its telegraphic 
column an item like the following: ‘*‘ The 
New York Blowgun’ of to-morrow will say 
so and so; and then follows a ‘paragraph, 
not of news, but of editorial. This, of 
course, has a direct tendency to discredit 
the local paper; for the reader says, “‘ Ah! 
then the important thing is not what my 
editor says, but what ‘The New York 
Blowgun’ man says. I guess I'll stop my 
paper, and take ‘ The Blowgun.’” There 
never was a more ingenious device to in- 
duce men to cut their own throats for the 
good of somebody else. 


nO 


Appleton’s Fournal says: 


In one of his recent speeches, Mr. Glad- 
stone declared that Great Britain was crea- 
ting wealth faster than any country on 
earth, with one exception. His exception 
referred to the United States. He might 
have added that this nation had two sour- 
ces of the creation of wealth wholly pecu- 
liar to itself. The conversion of wild lands 
into’arable farms is not so much an addi- 
tion to our national wealth as a creation. 
Every year a wave of population, one 
thousand miles long and fifteen deep, ex- 
tending from the Canadas to Mexico, 
passes on beyond the confines of the older 
States, settles down on virgin soil, and 
converts wild territory into the homes of 
civilization. Prior to its settlement, that 
land was worthless; once occupied, it aver- 
ages two dollars and a half an acre. Here 
are sixty thousand homesteads of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres each, worth in the 
aggregate not less than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, annually added to our national 
property. And this is only the beginning 
of the creation of wealth. The forest 
standing on those Western hills andJprai- 
ries, financially worthless in its primeval 
state, becomes of great, recognized value 
when cut down and converted into houses 
and barns and implements of agriculture. 
And each year’s cultivation of the soil, the 
steady growth of population, the intrusion 
of railroads, the building of towns and 
cities, rapidly swell the value of border- 
land from its original price of two dollars 
and a half an acre till it sells readily at ten, 





twenty, and fifty dollars an acre. This 
increase of property, owing to the increase 
of population, adds some five hundred 
million dollars a year to our real-estate 
valuation. But these wild lands are sub- 
dued by a population largely foreign; and 
this is the second source of the increase of 
wealth peculiar to this. couutry. Every 
German, every Irishman, every arial 
vian, landing on our shores, is reckoned by 
statists as an addition to our wealth-pro- 
ducing power of at least one thousand 
dollars per capita. In the aggregate, and 
considered only as a source of wealth, 
they constitute an addition of four huudred 
million dollars a year to us, and correspond- 
ing deduction of that amount to some 
partof Europe. Then, too, the production 
of our mines—the gold of California, the 
coal of Pensylvania, the iron of Missouri— 
is nearly all creation, all pure profit over 
the expense of the miner. Missouri alone 
contains iron-ore sufficient to give the 
nation a million tonsa year for the next 
two centuries. 

And after the consideration of these 
three sources of national wealth comes the 
still greater growth of real and personal 
estate by the excess of production over ex- 
penditure, mainly due to the power of 
labor-saving machinery. These varied 
sources of addition to our national wealth 
may be seen in their clearest form by a 
comparison of the wealth of the country 
in 1860, then estimated at fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred million dollars, with 
that of 1870, when it was thirty thousand 
million—an increase of one hundred and 
seven per cent. ina single decade. Some 
part of this growth is undoubtedly due to 
the more trustworthy census of 1870. But, 
making all due deductions for this cause, 
and remembering that the wave of immi- 
gration is increasing about thirteen per 
cent. a year, it is safe to say that we are to- 
day creating wealth by agriculture, by 
manufactures, by commerce, by savings, 
by immigration, and by the conversion of 
wild land into farms and towns and cities, 
at the rate of two thousand million dollars 
every year! And such a statement as this 
no other nation in the world has ever been 
able to make. 





NENT: AD eee 

The Kansas Magazine, for 
August, is well filled with readable 
articles. Miss (is it?) Mary L. 
Walker has a most admirable article 
on “The Means of Personal Cul- 
ture”, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing : 

Anatomy and physiology we find among 
the necessary studies, and it is astonishing 
how little real knowledge we have on sub- 
jects of such vital importance tous. Also, 
wecan learn enough about the laws of 
health to find great benefit arising there- 
from; enough about medicines to teach us 
not to tamper with them. We should cul- 
tivate enough common sense to be allowed 
to know what remedies we are using for 
ourselves or giving to others—often lives 
dearer than our own—that we may assist 
by our care and observation, instead of 
retarding, if not endangering, by our igno- 
rance. An honest physician is rejoiced to 
find people sufficiently intelligent to under- 
stand everything pertaining to the patient 
under his charge, and is generous enough 


to admit that more recoveries are due to | 


this judicious care than to both surgeon 
and drugs. 

We are often told that doctors never take 
medicines of their own or any one else’s 
recommending. I was reminded of this a 








few months ago. I went into the office of 
one of Chicago’s most celebrated physicians 
to obtain a prescription for a cold and 
hoarseness. While he was writing it out 
he casually mentioned that, having been 


out in the terrible storm of the previous | ¢ 


day, a very severe cold had resulted, and 
that in the morning he could scarcely speak 
aloud. As I folded the prescription— 
which was Egyptian to me, but seems to 
be the mother tongue of druggists—I ven- 
tured to inquire what he had taken for his 
hoarseness. ‘Loaf sugar and lemons,” 
was the placid reply. 
of drugs was never used, for I found “ loaf 
sugar and lemons” excellent. 

We shall probably prove, as scientific 
knowledge advances, that many things 
which we had supposed were moral delin- 
quencies, are really physical, and shall give 
into the charge of surgeons and asylums 
much that now devolves upon teachers and 
ministers ; classing intemperance and many 
other evils as diseases to be controlled the 
same as insanity. 

We are so beset at every corner and in 
every department of life with quackeries 
and humbugs, that it has become a matter 
of self-defence that we should know enough 
regarding common laws and principles to 
prevent being totally devoured by these 
harpies. 





NEWSPAPER STATISTICS. 





E make the following extracts 

from Hudson’s Fournalism 

in America, published by Harper & 
Brothers : 

There were thirty-seven newspapers pub- 
lished in the Colonies on the commence- 
ment ot the Revolutionary War, in 1775; 
with these began the Independence of the 
Nation. On the 1st of January, 1835, there 
were 1,258 daily, semi-weekly, and weekly 
newspapers issued; with these commenced 
the independence of the press. In 1870 
there were published in the United States 
542 daily and 4,425 weekly newspapers. 
The number of copies of the daily papers 
printed in that year, reached, in round 
numbers, 800,000,000. The issue of the 
weekly publications amounted to 600,000,- 
ooo. All other publications printed 10,- 
000,000 copies. The aggregate issue in 
that year of all the political and literary 
periodicals of the country, was over 1,500,- 
000,000 copies. Let us look at the com- 
parative results since 1704: 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL CIRCULATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


News rs Copies 
“a Agumalty 
Years, Periodicals. Printed. Populat’n. 
1704 pity fo 16,000 600,000 
3 4 170,000 1,000,000 
75 37 1,200,000 ——, 
9 22,321,700 7:259,514 
ae 2 68,117,796 12,000,000 
. 1,353 ban ena 14,000,000 
see 1,631 195» 38,673 17 53 
ocapwal oie o 4 eS 23,tyl, 
re" 051 1, 3\« 
BOPOs. cocvescsese 5,871 1 gobess. 250 38,555,753 


There were 426,000,000 copies of news- 
papers and periodicals printed in the 
United States in 1850. There were only 
g1,000 000 published in Great Britain in 
1851. We printed as many in 1835. 

It is estimated that the number of copies 
of newspapers printed in Great Britain in 
1870 was 350,000,000, and the same in 
France. The census returns show that 
over 1,500,000,000 were issued in the 
United States in the same year. 

It is probable that the New York Herald 
prints 36,000,000, and the New York 
Ledger 15,000,000 annually. One is a daily 
and the other a weekly. Others, such as 
Harper's Weekly, the Public Ledger, of 


Well, that remedy . 





Philadelphia, the New York Sun, are 
about as prolific. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS IN/ THE 
WORLD. 
The estimate in 1870. 





. i Sprprnsncceysibrersensmnotentonthert a 
ARR ROA ta ttc arabe as rie) ree 
Ti insstscattahe dace? 400 ei 30 
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Other parts of the World 150 

TOM ios ids ek ssc etdeewcvsed is) deed 7,642 
United States...... incdia@iens'e odbReyesscacarhatee 5,871 


With the same increase in the next ten 
years there will be more newspapers and 
periodicals printed in the United States 
than in all the rest of the world combined. 
Indeed, the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory of 1872 gives the aggregate number 
of periodical publications in this country 
at 6,432, only 1,200 less in that year than 
in all other parts of the world. Our growth 
as a nation is more rapid; then, with 
common schools, churches, politicians, 
theatres, lectures, libraries, and reading- 
rooms everywhere, there is a greater de- 
mand for cheap literature and cheap read- 
ing. 

Grn. MARMADUKE in his oration 
before the editorial association of 
Missouri said truly that the moral 
standard of the Press is not conmpa- 
tible with the magnitude of its power 
nor the measure of its responsibility. 
It is too ready to accommodate itself 
to a perverted public taste. It has 
ability, and ought to create and lead, 
not follow and pander to, public sen- 
timent. It deals too much in the 
horrible and the sensational. So 
strong a feature is this in some jour- 
nals, otherwise highly meritorious, as 
to render them unfit for the fireside, 
and unworthy of countenance, 

It has become too much a spy upon 
the privileges and sanctities of private 
life. Justly the censor of public of- 
fenders and the guardian of the bub- 
lic weal, it has no right to invade the 
domestic sanctum, and, as it often 
does, pour untold woe into innocent 
breasts. It is too officious in private 
affairs. 

Lastly, we conceive the mission of 
the press to be, to elevate, not debase ; 
to enlighten, not darken ; to instruct, 
not deceive; to inform, not mislead ; 
to disseminate good, not evil ; to pro- 
pagate truth, not error in general ; to 
promote the welfare of our race and 
bear us on to a higher destiny. And, 
whatever evils may attend it, its ben- 
efits are immeasurably in excess. 
That it is doing more for civilization 
and the cause of humanity than any 
other agency now at work in the 
world, is a fact that rides proudly 
upon the top of human history. 

This is the mission of the Press— 

“ Mightiest of the mighty means, 

Man’s noblest mission to advance, 
His woes assuage, his weal enhance, 


His enforce, his wrongs redress— 
Bightlest of the mighty is the Press. 
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Tue Ocean, ATMOSPHERE, AND LIFE; 
Being the Second Series of a Descriptive 
History of the Life of the Globe. 
By Elisée Reclus, author. of ‘The 
Earth,” etc. [Illustrated with two 
hundred and fifty maps or figures, 
and twenty-seven maps printed in 
colors. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1873. For sale by St. Louis Book and 
News Co. 


This magnificent work furnishes a 
compendious treatment of the pheno- 
mena of the ocean and the atmosphere, 
printed and bound in the same prince- 
ly style as the former volume on “* The 
Earth.” Clothed in language both 
lucid and elegant, this volume aston- 
ishes by the minuteness and exhaust- 
iveness with which it portrays for us 
the various phenomena in their living 
processes. Indeed, no work can be 
compared with it, unless it be the 
Cosmos of Von Humboldt. The 
Frenchman excels the German in 
gracefulness, copiousness and clear- 
ness of style. 

In the first part he devotes twenty- 
five chapters to the ocean proper, 
treating it under the following heads : 
the seas, currents, the tides, the shores 
and islands, the dunes. While the 
general reader will find everywhere 
facts and theories of the highest in- 
terest, the American will naturally 
turn first to the topics more nearly 
related tohis own experience. Thus, 
the Gulf Stream, with its influence 
on climate and its commercial import- 
ance, will prove specially attractive. 
From the year of its discovery (1513) 
by Ponce de Leon, down to the sys- 
tematic explorations made by the 
celebrated Maury, this great river of 
the sea has been an object of wonder 
and mystery. “In the severest 
droughts it never fails ; in the mighti- 
est floods it never overflows. Its 
banks and its bottom are of cold 
water, while its current is of warm. 
There is in the world no other such 
majestic flow of waters. Its current 
is more rapid than the Mississippi or 
the Amazon, and its volume a thou- 
sand times greater.” A river in the 
ocean nearly thirty-seven miles wide 
and twelve hundred feet in depth, 
flowing from four to five miles an 
hour, and discharging as much water 
as two thousand rivers like the Mis- 
sissippi, is the Gulf Stream as it 
passes the Bahamas and spreads out 
to the northeast over the Atlantic. 
Its influence on the climate and moist- 
ure of the neighboring shores and on 
navigation, is fully discussed. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory chap- 
ters of this portion of the book are 
those which treat of the tides, their 
origin and propagation, and of the 
“‘ establishment”, of ports. The ap- 
parent irregularities of the tides are 
illustrated and explained in a way to 
interest even atiovice. No'subject re- 


cult to reduce to simple laws than the 
phenomena of the tides. 

Passing to the second part of the 
work we encounter the following 
division of the subject of Meteorology : 
I. The Air and Winds; II. Hurri- 
canes and Whirlwinds; III. Clouds 
and Rains; IV. Thunder-storms, 
Auroras, Magnetic Currents; V. 
Climates.. The wonderful pheno- 
mena of tornados that have become 
so familiar to our experience in the 
Mississippi Valley are discussed with 
considerable fullness, but it is evident 
that in this field science has not 
reached a satisfactory generalization. 
The extensive organization of signal 
stations over the United States, is to 
furnish the data for an accurate 
science. Who can say that it will 
not be found that all winds’ have a 
cyclonic origin? or that the succession 
of winds is not to be explained by 
the discovery of the axis and transla- 
tory movement of the vortical whirl 
of which the disturbance consists as 
a whole? When all the winds, 
whether constant or variable, can be 
thus generalized by reference to cen- 
tral axes or vortices, simplicity will 
result where now there is a hopeless 
complexity, and there will be a possi- 
bility of predicting the weather for 
weeks ahead. The relation of atmos- 
pheric electricity to evaporation and 
to cloud-formation is perhaps the 
most important topic of meteorology. 
The fact that the earth is usually 
negatively electrified, while the air is 
positively electrified, points to the 
cause of the sudden fall of the baro- 
meter on the approach of a thunder- 
storm or tornado. That the lower 
stratum of the air becomes negatively 
electrified—or, in other words, that 
the air develops a tension of positive 
and negative electricity on account of 
the absorption of much moisture 
through evaporation — suggests the 
effect of electric repulsion as the 
cause of the diminished weight of the 
column of air measured by the baro- 
meter. Like states of electricity re- 
pel; hence, the earth repels the lower 
stratum of the air that has become 
similarly electrified, and thus the 
weight (or attraction of the air to the 
earth) is partly annulled. This re- 
pulsion accompanies a fierce electri- 
cal tension, and the thunder-storm or 
tornado is the effort of the elements 
to restore the equilibrium. 

In part third we have the pheno- 
mena of Life on the Globe treated 
under the following suggestive topics : 
I. The Earth and its Flora; II. The 
Land and its Fauna; III. Earth and 
Man; IV. The Work of Man. 

In this latter portion of the volume 
we have the most practical results; 
for it. is not so much the where and 
what of geographical phenomena, 





lating to the sea has been more diffi- 


whether of the land or sea or of the 





air, that so much interests us, as the 
relation of these phenomena to life, 
especially to the life of man. Man’s 
reaction upon nature is the topic that 
justly calls forth the most enthusiasm. 
It is a fitting topic with which to 
close the second volume of this re- 
markable work. The great poet of 
our century, Goethe, selected as his 
highest rational deed for Faust, the 
conquest of land from the sea, and 
the peopling of the same with a free 
people. The recovery of the whole 
bed of the lake in Holland, known as 
the Sea of Haarlem, is described 
with graphic minuteness. 
cludes as follows: 


He con- 


** Is not, however, the greater part 
of Holland nothing but a vast Sea of 
Haarlem, which the energetic and 
persevering people of the Low Coun- 
tries, by their labor, continued from 
age to age, have succeeded at last in 
laying dry? The very sight of the 
level soil, every clod of which has 
been so often turned over and over, 
and of the defensive dikes which 
divide the country into an infinite 
number of parcels, shows how an 
entire nation—in conflict with nature 
and acting somewhat in the mode of 
a geological force, never ceasing for 
generations in its endeavors toward 
this great work—has succeeded in 
reconquering the soil of the country, 
and rendering it fit for cultivation.” 


These two books of Reclus, “‘ The 
Earth” and ‘ The Ocean,” ought to 
be in the reference library of every 
school in the land. 

OvuTLINEs oF GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
Joseph Gostwick and Robt. Harrison. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 1873. 
For sale by St. Louis Book & News Co. 
We owe to the publishers our 

genuine good will for their enterprise 

in reprinting for American schools 
and colleges this valuable English 
manual. Its authors are thoroughly 
competent and conscientious, and we 
have not seen, outside of the German 
language, another work that in so 
small compass gives a tithe of the 
valuable matter on the subject of 

German literature that this one does. 

In fact, a slight glance at its pages 

shows us that its authors are familiar 

with the great German histories of 
literature, and that they have made 
the acquaintance of the greater part 
of the original works of which they 
are called upon to treat. For the 
first time in our histories of literature, 
we have genuine philosophical criti- 
cisms and appreciative analyses of 
works of art. Moreover, the scope 
of this treatise is so great as to in- 
clude not only the ded/es lettres of 

Germany, but also its philosophy. 

German philosophy has exercised so 

powerful a reaction upon its art-litera- 

ture, that it cannot be omitted from a 

consideration of it. Through philo- 





sophy came the profound schools of 
criticism, which have regenerated art. 

Now that Bayard Taylor has made 
both parts of Goethe’s Faust accessi- 
ble to English readers in afine poetic 
dress, a new interest will attach to 
an interpretative criticism of it. 

In Germany literature has not been 
written for mere past-time. The 
agony and sweat of blood, forced out 
by actual struggles with the problems 
of life, have furnished occasion fo1 
artistic portrayal, thereby expressing 
the completest of triumphs over the 
evils of the flesh and the cares of the 
world. For what can be higher than 
the triumph that rises so far above its 
torture asto sing the history of its 
own struggle, and to transfigure its 
pain and anguish into lines of eternal 
beauty ? 

No literature within the present 
century is so rich and varied as the 
German literature. Indeed, there is 
nothing to be compared with it in all 
history, unless it be the wondrous 
bloom of Grecian literature in the 
latter part of the fifth century before 
Christ. No scholar in our time can 
lay any claim to be considered learned 
or cultured without making its ac- 
quaintance. 

Private industry avails little where 
it is not re-inforced by laying tribute 
on the great storehouses of the labor 
of mankind. German diligence stores 
up its erudition. It is not necessary 
for me to spend months in searching 
and comparing the various passages 
of Aristotle to learn the sense in 
which he uses certain words, for a 
German editor of his works has fur- 
nished us with a glossary, in which 
all the passages are marshalled and 
discussed in the case of each import- 
ant technical word. Thus, the eru- 
dition of the coming race of scholars 
may stand on the shoulders of the 
past generation and achieve a work 
utterly impossible in the past. 

These reftections are aroused upon 
the contemplation of the exhaustive 
manner in which this work on Ger- 
man literature is written. Its authors 
have everywhere brought into use 
their thorough acquaintance with the 
best English literature, and are thus 
able to illustrate the highest products 
of German genius by paralleling it 
with the highest of English literature. 
Much of Hegel, for example, is 
pointed out in the serene lines of 
Wordsworth. 


PLEASE remember that Webster's 
** Pocket Dictionary” contains more 
than eighteen thousand words, and 
is sent post paid for two subscribers. 
Send in the names and the cash, $3’ 
and get the dictionary by return mail, 
and circulate the Yournal, showing 
the people what our teachers are 
doing. 
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Solution to Problem in July Number of 
The Normal American Journal of Edu- 
cation. 





BY W. H. BAKER. 





ROBLEM.—A and B are traveling towards 
wy 9 by the same road, and at the same 
rate, A being ahead. Zc miles from Chicago A 
overtakes and passes a flock of geese, moving at the 
rate of 1$ miles per hour, and two hours afterwards 
he meets C coming from Chicago at the rate of 2} 
miles per hour. overtakes and passes the geese 
when 45 miles from Chicago, and 40 minutes after 
meeting C, he arrives at a mile-post which says, 
“31 miles to Chicago.” 
At what rate do A and B travel, and what is 
their distance apart? 

Let x = rate per hour of A and B 
Let d= distance between them. 

Since the geese travel 5 miles from 
the time A passes them to when B 
overtakes them, and at the rate of 14 
miles per hour, it takes B 3} hours 
to travel the distance from A to B 
+5 miles, .*. (1) 34x =d-+ 5, or (2) 
d='t~x—5. Since A travels two 
hours after passing the geese before 
he meets C, we have 50—2 x= dist. 
of place of meeting from Chicago. 
In the same way we obtain 31+ 
# x = dist. of place where B meets-C 
from Chicago. Letting y= time 
between the meeting of A and C, 
and B and C, we have (3) x y+ 
24 y= lf x — 5, from which (4) y= 
40x — 60 
12x+27 
travels after meeting A, from B’s 
dist. from Chicago at time of meeting 
C we get (5) 31-+% x—} y=50—2x. 
Substituting the value of y in (5), it 
becomes (6) 
3144x345 — so—2x. Trans- 

4*+9 
forming (6) it becomes (7) 16x2— 
123 x = 189, from which we get x=9 
or—17;. Rejecting the negative 
value, and substituting the other in 
(2) we get d=25. 
Epina, Mo., July, 1873. 

[Will some one send in an inter- 
pretation of the negative results of 
the problem? 

Wm. S. Pennington sends a cor- 
rect golution, though not quite so 
simple as the above. 

Will Mr. Pennington send us his 
‘* arithmetical” solution to his own 
problem? We are not quite sure we 
know what the term ‘‘arzthmetically” 
is intended to cover.—Eb. } 





. Subtracting the dist. C 


——-* + o____--—_- 


MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 


“S 


x 


\ 


° x B 








F, in the right angled triangle, 
ABC, the lines AD and BE be 
drawn from the vertices of the oblique 


‘hen will BE be to AD, in a less 
ratio than 2 to i. 
For, let AD=a, BE=4, AC= 
x, BC= y, then will x =»/16a*— 42°, 
15 
and y =*/160* — 4a*. But, substi- 
I 
tuting for 6 and . any two numbers 
in the ratio of 2 to 1, and EB ée- 
comes equal fo BC: in any greater 
ratio, EB zs less than BC: in any 
less ratio, and the problem is suscep 
tible of solution. Will some of the 
mathematical readers of the Journal 
please demonstrate the above, and 
oblige K. Q. 
[The above problem is an interest- 
ing one, and we trust it will lead to 
further discussion and _ remarks. 
Meanwhile, we will add a remark or 
two of our own to the above demon- 
stration. The method is “‘ zxdirect,” 
or the ‘‘Reductio ad absurdum,” for 
the ratio 


BE 2 
A Saye 
J RS hy 
The supposition AD TY makes 


x, or AC, imaginary, and hence is 
2 


py 


a he 
absurd. The supposition, AD 


makes x = 0, and the triangle dis- 
appears. (This value of the ratio is 
obviously a limiting one.) 

There remains only the alternative 

BE _ 2 
ADS7 
which is thus proved to be true. 

The following direct proof will 
perhaps be more satisfactory to our 
correspondent : 

Suppose the side BC, which we 
will call 2c, to be constant, while the 
side AC, which we will call 2z, 
varies. This will give us every pos- 
sible value of the ratio under con- 
sideration. 


Then BE = a/4ce + 2, 





And AD = W/¢ + 42, 
hence, 
ee 7 gee ae 


AD Vetqe V t-te 
. 2 

Now the fraction-1>*—is necessarily 

Of gz! ; 

pe a . 
positive, so that 4 Shy is always 
less than 4, and its square root is less 
than 2. 
BE 
oe AD< 2. 





Hon. Jas. S. Roitrns, says: All 
possible educational appliances 
should be multiplied and brought to 
bear in all directions, and upon the 
people of every State and Territory, 
but especially where the need of them 
is plainly the sorest, if we expect the 
great experiment of liberty to con- 
tinue successful, or if we would es- 
cape, for ourselves and our children, 
the worst calamities of misgovern- 





angles bisecting the opposite sides,, 


ment and anarchy in the future. 





OUR TECHERS’ BUREAU. 





Those desiring teachers are re- 
quested to state— 


1st, Salary paid per month ; 

2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions per 
also state— 

1st, Their age; 

2d, How much experience thyjt 
have had in teaching ; 

3d, What wages wthey expect ey 
month. 


We charge each applicant for a 
position, and each person applying 
for a teacher, the sum of two dollasa 
in advance, for inserting their ap- 
plication. 


TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

No. 238. A gentleman of 10 years 
experience desires a situation as 
Principal of a graded school. Best 
of references. 

No. 240. A position as Principal 
wanted. Salary from $1,000 to 
$1200. Long experience ; first class 
references. A graduate of Michigan 
University. 

No. 241. Position as governess in 
a Southern family, or as teacher in 
primary department of Public Schoos. 
Will teach German. South prefered. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Carp.—We sincerely advise all who are 
diseased to consult Dr. J. D. Stillman, at 
809 Chestnut street, St. Louis. We are 
fully satisfied that he has no equal in 
severe diseases. We publish this notice 
as a duty we owe to the afflicted as to ex- 
press publicly our gratitude, that others 
long doctoring, hopeless and despairing 
as we have been, may be also permanently 
CHAS. SEYMOUR, 
WM. CLARKE. 

Sr. Louis, August 18, 1873. 


cured. 


New AND ELEGANT Carpet House.— 
The new carpet house of C. B. Bray & Co., 
408 North Fourth street, presents one of 
the liveliest and most attractive scenes in 
the city. The old stand of Finney & 
McGrath, has puton a new dress, plate 
glass fronts and new fixtures throughout, 
while the largest stock of new carpeting 
ever brought to the city is being arranged 
on either side, and soon the four stories 
will be filled. Many new and choice pat- 
terns are to be seen, the stock consisting 
of the choicest makes from Kilmarnock, 
Scotland; Stourport and Kidderminster, 
England; French Mogquetts, Wiltons, Ax- 
minsters, Velvets, Body Brussels, and 
English and American two and three-plys, 
with oil-cloths and mattings, etc., etc., in 
endless variety. In the curtain depart- 
ment is an elegant display of Swiss lace, 
and Nottinghams, as also shades of the 
most attractive patterns. Each of these 
departments contain many new patterns 
never before shown in this market. In the 
members of this firm will be recognized 
two well-known salesmen from other 
houses. Mr. C. B. Bray has a wide ac- 


quaintance here, while Mr. Sol Scott, for- 
merly of the old firm of Miller & Scott, 
has hosts of friends. Mr. Bray has spent 
the past six weeks in the market, making 
urchases, and the new firm propose to 
ep an assortment second to none, and 


which will merit a general patronage from | block 


the public. 





Tue THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
Kansas City INpusTRIAL ExPosITION 
AND Fair (see advertisement in another 
column), opens the 15th instant, and con- 
tinues six days. Its management have 
used commendable efforts to ensure a grand 
success. Twenty thousand dollars in cash 
premiums are offered; elegant buildings 
for all classes erected; covered stables, 
stalls and pens for live stock; steam 
power for the practical working of ma- 
chinery; abundance of water and shade; 
good hotel accommodations, etc.— all 
these point to a deservedly successful 
session, 

The second day of the Fair is the “‘ Far- 
MER’s Day,” when all farmers’ clubs, 
patrons of husbandry, and similar organi- 
zations are cordially invited to be present. 

Speeches will be made by Col. Colman, 
of St. Louis, Hon. T. R. Allen, and 
others, beginning at 1 o’clock P. M. 





CHEAP AND PRACTICAL CHARTS FOR 
THE ScnHoor-Room. McGuffey’s New 
Primary Charis. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive. 10 charts on 5 boards, each 22x30 in., 
price $3.75 by express; in sheets, $1.50 by 
mail, post paid. 

This series of charts embraces the al- 
phabet in small and large letters; Multi. 
plication table; sounds of letters; easy 
sentences, etc., etc. 

CotTon’s GEOGRAPHICAL CaRpDs. Six 
Cards, Mounted and Colored, each 22x30. 

They are among the best known aids for 
teaching Geography. The Island, Penin- 
sula, Isthmus, Cape, Promontory, Moun- 
tain, Hill, Valley, Lake, River, Pond, Gulf, 
Strait, etc., in fact, every feature of Phy- 
sical Geography is clearly and pointedl 
shown, oa “ cock a tl yy child 
can readily and correctly comprehend it. 

Don’t fail to have a set in your School, 
as they are printed in seven different colors, 
and help to furnish and make the School- 
room attractive. Address, 

The Western Publishing and School 
Furnishing Company, 706, 708 & 710 
Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


To TraveLers Goinc West !—The 8 :- 
35a. M. and 8p. M. trains of the Mis- 
sour! PaciFic RAILROAD run from St. 
Louis daily, Sundays included. This is 
the only line running a Sunday morning 
train from St. Louis to the West and pas- 
sengers by the 8:35 A. M. Sunday train wa 
the Missouri Paciric RAILROAD, reach 
Kansas City, Topeka, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, and other principal points West, 
from nine to twenty-four hours ahead of 
any other route. The 10:30 P. M. train 
runs, as usual, daily except Saturdays. 
Ticket office 115 North Fourth street, 
and depot corner Seventh and Poplar 
streets, St. Louis. 


TWENTY-NINE Hours To St. Paut, 
via Sr. Louis, KANsAs Ciry AND NortTH- 
ERN SHORT LINE. 

On and after Sunday, August roth, 
through and direct connections will be 
made between St. Louis and St. Paul, by 
both the 8:30 a. m. and 10:30 p. m. trains 
from St. Louis. Round trip tickets, St. 
Louis to St. Paul, and return, only $30; 
good for three months. For sale at 113 
North Fourth street, and at Biddle street 
depot. 





Fast Train on Wazsasu Line TO NEw 
YORK AND Boston. 

Lightning express leaves St. Louis at 
6:15 p.m.; arrives at Toledo 8:55 a. m. 
(breakfast); New York 10:15 next morn* 
ing; reaches Ft. Wayne, Toledo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Boston 
and other Eastern cities from two to ten 
hours ahead of all other lines. Ticket- 
office 408 Walnut street, Southern Hotel 

. W. L. Matcoim, 
General Passenger Agent. 
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A Granp Scneme.—We know of noth- 
ing more tempting to eye and heart than 
the scheme for the Fourth Gift Concert of 
the Public Library of Kentucky. The 
three former concerts have proved that 
whatever the managers promise - will 
certainly be performed, and now they 
promise us a Million and a half of dollars 
at their December concert. They will 
give it and somebody certainly will get it. 
But it is equally sure that the fortunate 
parties must of necessity be ticket-holders, 
Those who do not adventure, will not win, 
but of those who do adventure, one in 
every five is sure to win, and even the los- 
ers are but contributors to an enterprize 
of great magnificence which reflects honor 
on.all who have aided it. (See Advertise- 
ment.) 


UNIVERSITY 


—OF THE— 








State of Missouri, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


pe 


"Law College opens Monday, October 8." Send 
iw oO} on en 
for reports aad Greclars. . 


DANIEL READ, Pres’t. 


EstTaBLISHED 33 YEARS. 





JONES’ COM’L & TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, | boa 


Firta aNnp OLive Streets, St. Lous. 
IRCULARS (German and English, and Speci- 
mens of Penmanship) mailed FREE. Write 
forone. NO VACATION. 


JONATHAN JONES, Principal. 
JOHN W. JOHNSON, Managing Principal. 





St. Louis Seminary 


OCATED at Jennings Station, on the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern Railway, near the 


limits, will open the Fourth Session 


SEPTEMBER 34. 


The experienced teachers in all the departments, 
the well-arranged ee the qui retired, 
healthy location, the strict but parental discipline, 
the rigid economy in personal expenses, the select 
number received thirty being admitted—the 
full curriculum of studies, embracing, besides a full 
literary course, the Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Music— Vocal and Instrumental—Oil Painting, 
Water Colors, Penciling, Sketching from Nature, 
ete.—the accessibility to the Museums, Art Gal- 
leries, Libraries, and other objects of interest offered 
by the city of St. Louis—the Seminary being 
only a few minutes ride on the cars from the city— 
all conspire to render this a very desirable School. 

Board, tuition, fuel, room, for one session, 
#135, payable strictly in advance, 
or further particulars, address 

— a oe BLEWETT, AM 
. Fou treet, corner 0: organ. 
™ Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 


MISSOURI 


SCHOOL OF MINES 


AND METALLURGY. 
ROLLA, PHELPS Co., MO. 
next session of this institution will begin 

"ee ogy Se ber 4, 1873. 

pplicants for admission to the regular courses 
we peri themselves for examination on Septem- 
Special stadents are admitted without examination. 
or particulars address or apply to 


CHAS, P. WILLIAMS, Director. 





aug-3at 





SOUTH MISSOURI 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 

HE School Year commences the first week in 
, atid is divided into four terms ot 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
been 


of study has prepared with a} second Monday in September; Regular Session 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of prac- | first Monday in October, closing in last week ot 
and at the same secure broad- | F ; pritg Getsicn fitet Monday 
est eulture and the most training of the | closing last of June. One Beneficiary Student re. 
powers. The and methods of ceived from each Senatorial District of Kentucky, 
teaching will receive special during the | and from each Co 
States. Sons of 
EXPENSES. i 


ptember, 1873. add. 


Mary Sharp College. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Sk - old and celebrated school for girls and 
ung ladies is situated at Winchester, Tenn., 
on a branch of the Cumberland Mountains, within 
some ten miles of the Southern University. The 
advantages of a healthy, salubrious climate, pure air, 
excellent water, and exemption, thus far, from all 
epidemic diseases, are proverbial, and it is easy of 
access from all points by rail. Established twenty- 
two years ago, and ‘still remains under its first and 
only president Z.C. Graves, LL.D , having all the 
while the cooperation of his accomplished wife as 
matron of the institution, It is claimed by its host 
of friends, including more than one hundred lady 
teachers educated here, that the Mary Sharp has no 
superior. ‘ 
Aae-The twenty-third collegiate year of forty-one 
weeks, including recess week at Christmas, com- 
mences the first Monday in September, 1873, and 
closes June 14, 1874. 





Facutty: 

Z.C. GRAVES, LL.D., President Prof. Mental 
and Moral Philosophy and Logic. 

A. F. DIX, A.M., Prof, reek and Latin. 

A.T. BARRETT. A.M., Prof Mathematics. 

R. T. STEINHAGEN, Prof. French and German. 

Mrs. A. C. GRAVES, A.M., Prof. Eng. Lit. 

Miss M. E. MARCH, A.M., Prin Prep. Dep. 

Miss E. S. J. MARCH, Prim. Dep. 

Facutty oF Music: 

R. T. STEINHAGEN, Pres’t, with a full corps. 


TUITION: 

Collegiate Ciasses......... patemiasened ++++$60 00 

ye Y ee joviesees: (0bbevcctcceces GD OO 
QO err wbbdasdad «qe ssepegaxew 30 00 

Music, with use of instruments. 

Piano and Organ.......... ... ocqdnede jo° oe 60 00 
NE -.octnadewa% ieewerthatcoeupeaceses -s 40 00 
Painting, Pastel, Water colors and Oil, each 40 00 
Drawing, per Scholastic WO stories seeeses.. 25 00 
French iota scndbnsesosccecsesexevss 30 00 


See Catalogue for course of study. 
Tuition must be paid one half the yearly amount 
in advance, the other half the first of February. 
sera payments are delayed ten per cent. wil! be 


BOARDING. 


There is no boarding department connected with 
the college building, that is a large three story brick 
ifice, with extensive wings, and is used for 
teaching purposes only; but close by are extensive 
boarding houses, kept especially for the college stu- 
dents, which are under the rules and discipline of 
the college. It is believed that this arrangement 
offers many advantages over that of teaching and 
rding under the same roof, as competition among 
boarding houses certainly insures better accommo- 
dation, while fewer persons a brought together 
in the same house, P sane is less liability to disease 
Board from $4 to $4 50 per week. This includes 
fuel, ang and washing—one dozen per week; for 
more there will be extra charfies at regular prices. 
Terms, one-half in advance. 
Sap Send for eesti 
G. S. WALMSLEY, Treasurer, 
Winchester, Tenn 


PRITCHETT 
School Institute, 


GLASGOW, HOWARD CO., MO. 








ono session 0; 
_ and English 
tention. 
For particulars address 

O. ROOT, Jr., Pres’t. 


Monmouth College. 


N INSTITUTION DEVOTED 
TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION—one of 
the best in Illinois. at the junction of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and Rockford, Rock 
Island & St. Louis Railroads. 180 miles from St. 
Louis. Nextterm — September 2d, the Academy 
at 9 A. M., and the College at 2 Pp. M. 
or Catalogue send to 
PRESIDENT WALLACE, 
Monmouth, Lil. 


Wariendale College, 


GEORGETOWN, KY. 


H. TURNER, A.M., Principal. 


HIS School, po ng for one ——, 
begins its ninth year 1, 1873. Topi 
method. Th h course of rs Complete in 
all departments. Termslow. Address, 


H. TURNER, 
jul-3t 2 Y- 


s Sept. 8, 1873. Elocution 
omposition receive special at- 








Box 193, 


LOUISVILLE, (KY.) 


Medical College. 


NOTICE. 





ag se Appointments 
ii eneficia n 
in person or by letter to 


Graduation fee $30.00; 





30.00 ; 
tor’s fee $10.00; Spring session $25.00. 
poten Up es Bete Ty - 


Sessions begin as follows: Preliminary Session 
in March; < bp Sixth School Year opens Sept. 2, '72, and 
was 


sional District of the different | ized in its new building. beginning Dec. 
icians and Clergymen are ac- | The building is one of 
ode.of obtain. | Will accomm 


trfients learned by applying struction is all that could be desired. The expenses 
Dean. ~i- Masi are exceedingly low. Tulrion Freez. 
ae Pe 4 +4 to $3.50. Students enter at any 


jogues address, 


pry hg Soy ; essor’s tickets Smee; Peete time. For 
further 


KENTUCKY 
Military Institute, 


SIX MILES FROM FRANKFORT. 


Aas its advantages may be enumerated a 
full Faculty, with superior men in every de- 
partment. 


An UNUSUALLY FuLL CoursE or Stupy, 
A STRICT MILITARY DISCIPLINE, 


Freedom from the Manifold Temptations 
that ordinarily attend College Life 
in city or town. 


The discipline of the camp, combined with the 
comforts and rr of home life, which can 
hardly be found elsewhere. 
The twenty-eighth academic year will begin on 
— September 1, 1873. 

a> Send for Catalogue to 

. Cor. R. T. P. ALLEN, Suft., 
Farmdale, Franklin Co., Ky. 


FERRY HALL, 


LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


A COLLEGIATE and Preparatory Institution 
for Young Ladies. Next year begins a 
18, 1873. First class inall its appointments. 
artments of Literature, Music, and the Modern 
guages, thoroughly equipped. Apply for other 

to 


information 
EDWARD P. WESTON. 


Drury COLLEGE, 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


HE FALL TERM OF DRURY COLLEGE 
will begin 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 25, 1873. 


Full, Classical, and Scientific Courses of Study. 
An able and experienced corps of instructors. 
Booch’ attention to preparing teachers for the 
public schools. - : 
Preparatory School, with Classical and English 
Courses of Study, connected with the College, in 
which students may receive the thorough drill and 
broad culture in the Ancient Classics, for which the 
best Eastern Academies are famous, 
Pecuniary aid to the indigent and worthy. : 
Climate of Springfield distinguished for salubrity 
and purity of the air 
For particulars, address 

N. J. MORRISON, D.D., 

President. 








SPRINGFIELD, Mo., August 18, 1873. 


Educate Your... 
Daughters. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


E. WARD'S Seminary for Young Ladies 
e closed = 11th, with 38 graduates and 
near 300 pupils. Noschool in the South, and only 
three in the North, have had as good success, No 
case of protracted sickness during the past year. 
Its pupils being in the city, enjoy the best advan- 
tages of their respective churches. Grade of last 
Senior Class 926. Fall Session opens September 
4th. For catalogue address 
W. E. WARD, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


41819. 1873. 
Medical College of Ohio 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








pi dee oldest Medical College in the West (in her 
53d year, with the largest graduating class. 
Opens Oct. 1st. A large hospital under exclusive 
control. A ae a of 4,000 patients a year. 
Fees $49. W. W. SEELY, M.D., Sec’y. 
JAS. GRAHAM, M.D., Dean. 


University of Nashville, 
TENNESSEE. 
(FOUNDED IN 1785.) 


HE next session of the College and Preparatory 
Departments opens 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1873. 


Studies in the College Schools, elective; Discip- 
line, —s. Tuition, per term of twenty weeks, 
$30 tos50. Board. washing, fuel, furnished rooms 
and surgeon’s fee, for same period, $108 Apply to 

E. KIRBY SMITH, 
Chancellor. 
NORTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 








closes June 25, 73. The attendance last year 
\e e School will be thoroughly reorgan- 


30, °72. 
¢ best in the country, and 
jodate 800 students, The course of in- 


Board from 





THE THIRD 
Annual Exhibition 


OF THE 


KANSAS CITY 
[NvustRiaL i xrosrtI0Nn 


AGRICULTURAL 


FAIR ASSOCIATION, 
WILL BE HELD ON 


SEPT. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 AND 20, 1873. 


$20,000.00 


Are offered in Premiums, ALL CASH. 





HE PREMIUM LIST embraces alike the in- 
terests of the Manutacturer, Mechanic, Agri- 
culturalist, and Stockgrower. 

Among the many attraetions and inducements 
offered to exhibitors and visitors, are— 


Elegant 
and Commodious 
Buildings for all Classes, 

A First-Class Race Track and 
Grand Stand, Good Covered Stables, Stalls 
and Pens for Live Stock, Steam Power for the 

Practical Operation of Machinery, Abun- 

dance of Shade and Water, Unsur- 

passed Hotel Accommoda.. 
tions, and_ Reduced 
Freights 
and Fares, 





For information or Premium List, address 


D. L. HALL, Secretary, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Washington University, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


OMPRISES the following completel e 
¢ ized and separate Degartumntn: , _— 





| I. AN ACADEMY, for Boys, fitting them for 


the best Colleges and Scientific Schools, whether 
East or West. For particulars, address 
Pror. GEO. B. STONE, 


Principal. 
Il. MARY INSTITUTE, for Girls of all dredes 


of schoolage. § Pror. C. S. PENNELL, 
Principal. 
Ill. THE COLLEGE. While the high stand- 
ard of scholarship is well maintained, no effort is 
spared in increasing the facilities for securing the 
broadest culture. For conditions and Terms of 
Admission, Tuition, Scholarships, rooms, &c., 
address Pror. M. S. SNOW, 


Registrar. 
IV. POLYTECHNIC (ENGINEERING) 
DEPARTMENT, for Post-Graduates, and those 
already well versed in English branches not de. 
siring Latin and Greek. Graduates of Colleges 
of good standing are admitted to the jumor (third 
year) class. Entire course Four YEARS. Chemi 
cal Laboratories very complete. Physical (work. 
ing) Laboratories well furnished with the neces- 
sary apparatus. Mining Department fully sup- 
plied with Furnaces, Cabinets, and all appoint- 
ments for PRACTICAL MINING and METALLURGY. 
A supply of the very best instruments used in 
Civil and Topographical Engineering. Machine 
Shop and Printing Office attached. For particu. 
lars, address 

Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
V. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. (See 


advertisement below.) may-4mos. 


St. Louis Law School. 


EAR DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon, Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law Depart- 


mens. 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 
PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, Esq., International, Constitu- 
tional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdiction, 
Practice and Proceedings in U. S. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcock, Esq., and Hon. George A. 
—_ (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law of 


Secrets 29s 
cur vu an ce 
and Law of Success Ne omits 


Hon, John W. Noble (late U. S. District Attor- 
ney), —- Practice and Evidence. 
on, R. E. Rombauer (late judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court,) Law of Torts, Insurance Corpora- 
tions, Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurispru- 


dence, 
an en, Esq., Law of Contracts, Commer. 


Hon, Samuel Treat, U.S Disa 
‘on, Sam . S. District 
District of Missouri,” ee 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Hon. John M. Krum (late Tadge of St. Louis 
Circuit ya i in 

annual session will open October 6 

Full course two terms of six months each Pauitiea, 
nm ng use 0 term ; extra 
charges. Students suited te ether class on ex. 
amination until January 1st, 1873. Fer 











- BALDWIN, Princi 
J Tananeenaet it. 
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HISTORY. LINGUISTICAL. 
UACKENBOS’ ELEMENTARY HIS. A NEw METHOD OF ‘TEACHING TYMOLOGICAL queries on Theological or 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. General Terms, or Geographical or Personal 
I2mo. 230 pages. ‘75 cents. NAMES, will be answered by E. BREY, Instructor 


UACKENBOS’ SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
T UNITED STATES. 12mo. 538 pages. 
$1.75. 

In Quackenbos’ Elementary History the wants of 
Primary Schools have been consulted. A perspicu- 
ous style, a natural arrangement, and short sen- 
tences embodying a single fact, will be found the 
chief characteristics of the work. A number of 
new maps have been added, and the whole has been 
brought down to recent date. 


ORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
1. PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Small 
4to. 6 pages. Price, go cents. 

2. INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Large 
gto. 100 pages. Price, $1.50. Or, 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Large 
qto. 122 pages. Price, $1.75. Fuller in detail 
than the Intermediate. 

3. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Large 4to. 
104 pages; 19 pages of Maps; 130 Engravings. 
Price, Fi.00. 

The most interesting and instructive work on thi¢ 
subject ever presented ; lavishly illustrated, and em- 
bracing al late discoveries, and the most recent 
views of scientific writers. 

Cc. E. LANE, ye 
219 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 


AYER’S 
CATHARTIC PILLS, 


FOR ALL THE PURPOSES 


OF A FAMILY PHYSIC, 


CURING 


Costiveness, Jones, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentery, Foul Stomach and Breath, Erysi- 
pelas, Headache, Piles, Rheumatism, Eruptions 
and Skin Diseases, Biliousness, Liver Com- 
plaint, Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors and Salt Rheum 
Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, asa Dinner Pill, and 
Purifying the Blood, 


are the most congenial pareptive yet perfected. 
Their effects abundantly show how much they excel 
all other Pills. ‘They are safe and pleasant to take, 
but powerful to cure. They purge out the foul 
humors.of the blood; they stimulate the sluggish or 
disordered organ into action; and they impart 
health and tone to the whole being. They cure not 
only the everyday complaints of everybody, but 
formidable and dangerous diseases. Most skillful 
physicians, most eminent clergymen, and our best 
citizens, send certificates of cures performed and of 
at benefits they have derived from these Pills. 
hey are the safest and best physic for children, 
because mild as well as effectual. Being sugar- 
coated, they are easy to take; and being purely 
vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 





PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


NEW YORK 
School Journal 


“i er onl every 4 Educational aay mee published 
in the United tates. Specially devoted to the 
interest of the Public School System. 

It has the largest circulation. the best school news, 
and articles from pens of the ablest writers. Also, 
interesting serial stories. ° 

PRICE, $2.25 PER YEAR, 


including postage. A limited number of 









ADVERTISEMENTS 
will be inserted at the following rates: 
i 20 cents per line. 
“ month..... ..(eachtime) 15 “ ” 
Three months an ps a 30 
Six months... = - See = 
One Year..... wd ies - 
Address, 
GEO. H STOUT, 
23 Park Row, 
_2ug-3t NEW YORK City. 


a BLY MYER suRING 





HURCY ManuFAc’” co's 
RE ALAR - op op Oe 





NATURAL HISTORY. 





Prang’s Natural History Series 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 





Animals and Plants Represented in thety Natural Colors 
and arranged for Instruction with Object Lessons. 





By N. A. ALKINS, 


Superintendent Primary Schools, New York City, and Professor of Methods and 
Principles of Teaching in Saturday Normal School; Author of Primary 
Object Lessons,” and ‘‘Manual of Object Teaching.” 


THIS SERIES CONSISTS OF 14 LARGE PLATES AND 
192 SMALL CARDS, THE LATTER PUT UP IN 
ENVELOPES OF 12 CARDS EACH. 


Small Pictures, in holders, per envelope (12 pictures) 45 cts. 
Large Plates, each, - - - ~ - - 2B ¢ 
aa Liberal deductions made to School Committees and Teachers. 





HOW THE 


NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 


ARE RECEIVED. 





4 tes — were first offered to School Committees and Teachers last December, and in the six months 


have been adopted and placed in the schools in the following cities, viz.: 
New York City. Chicago, Illinois. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Newton, Mass. Springfield, “ Indianapolis, Indiana. 
New Bedford, Mass. — Fort Wayne, “ 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ur, és Madison, Wisconsin. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. —s “ La Crosse, « 
Minneapolis, “ venworth, Kansas. Davenport, Iowa. 


They are alse used, in part, in thirty-four other towns and cities, and in Normal and Private Schools, 
of which the following are a few: 


eae Mass. 


Sandusky, Ohio. 
orcester, “ 


New Albany, Indiana. 
Providence, R. I. ” 


Lafayette, 
Clinton, Ilhnois. * Columbus, Ohio. 
State Normal School, Bloomington, Ills. 
Normal School, Boston. 
etc,, etc., etc. 


The following parties have been appointed general agents for their respective States : 


. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. . A. Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia. 
=i C. Dulany & Co., Baltimore. obert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
2". orton & Co., Louisville, D. D. Merrill & Co, St. Paul. 
. B. Smith & Co., Detroit. Strickland & Co., Milwaukee. 
Crew & Morgan, Leavenworth. Cole, Gibson & Co., Omaha, 
A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago, 


Omaha, Nebraska. 
Atchison, Kansas, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Province of Ontario. 
Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
Normal School, Peoria, Illinois. 


Of the many testimonials received by us we append only the following: 


St. Louis, Dec. 17, 1872. In my opinion, the Series of Natural History illustrations, prepared by 
N. A. Calkins, and published by L. Prang & Co., of Boston, are indispensable in all schools where the 
elements ot Natural Science are ye Nothing remotely approaching them in perfection of execution 
or in cheapness, has been furnished hitherto in this department. 


WM. T. HARRIS, Sup’t Public Schools, St. Louis. 
EFFERSON City, Mo., Dec., 1872 _1 am very greatly pleased with the specimens of Prang’s chromos 


for the illustration of object lessons, which you have sent me for examination. I regard their extensive 
introduction into our common schools as a very important desideratum, inasmuch as they will lead to an 


Fine-toned, low priced, warranted; circul sent | terest in the natural objects which they —— u 


free. BLYMER MANUFACTURING COM. | 


PANY (Successors'to Blymer, Norton & Co.), Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Office and Works, 664-604 West | 
Eighth Street. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. | 
. Superior Bells of Copper 












and 
Tin, mounted with the best | 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 


arranted. | 


lly ea ay 
JOHN MONTEITH, State Supt. Public Schools, Missouri. 


For full descriptive circulars send to any of the aboye named agents, or to 


Western Publishing and School Furnish'g Co. 


710.CuEstnut Street, ST. LOUIS, or to 


I. PRAING & CO., 


Publishers of “ Prang’s American Chromos,” 


BOSTON, MASS. 





in the Classical, Biblical and Modern Languages 
118 North Third Street, Room 3. 


A College Graduate, 


W's. has had experience as Principal of 
Schools in two Southern States, desires a 
similar position in the West or South, tor the com- 
ing year. Address, A PRINCIP. 

Box 215 Princeton, Ill. 


« | ‘HOMPSON’S DRAWING 

TEACHER.—Aneight-page monthly ° 
Shows how to learn and to teach DRAWING, 
WRITING, ARITHMETIC and READING, 
Every primary teacher and every — should 
have it. Every number is full of engravings. 
Price $1.25 per year. Specimen number 15 cents. 
Specimen numbers FREE to those who will get up 
c Address 


ubs. 
L. S. THOMPSON 
3m Sandusky, Ohio. 











Business that will Pay} 


from $4 to $8 per day, can be pursued in your own 
neighborhood; it is a rare chance for those out of 
employment or having leisure time; girls and boys 
frequently do as well as men. Particulars free. 
Address Js LATHAM & CO., 
292 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 


WEBB’S 
First LESSONS. 


C=. fail to be of great service to every 
Teacher. No pupil, and no Teacher who 
aspires . reapian shou a he nee > it. 

t wi sent enclosing 25 cents. 
Address the je A ny "7 .% 


THE WESTERN PUBLISHING 
AND 
ws Pee ee ‘Sale CO., 
an Chestnut Street, 
T. LOUIS. 


Grandest Scheme Ever Known! 








FourtH Granp Girr CoNcERT 
For the Benefit of the 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


12,000 CASH GIFTS $1,500,000 
EVERY FIFTH TICKET DRAWS A GIFT. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


HE Fourth Grand Gift Concert authorized 
special act of the Legislature for the benefit 

the Public Library of Speen will take place in 
Public Library Hall at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3p, 1873. 

oy sixty thousand tickets will be sold and one- 

half of these are intended for the European market, 
thus leaving only for sale in the United States 
where 100,000 were disposed of for the Third Con- 
cert. The tickets are divided into ten coupons or 
parts, and have on their back the scheme, with a full 
as yp of the mode of drawing. 

t this concert, which will be the grandest musi- 
cal display ever witnes i 
precedented sum of 

$1,800,000, 

divided into 12,000 cash gifts will be distributed by 
lot among the ticket-holders. The numbers of the 
tickets to be drawn from one wheel by blind children, 
and the gifts from another. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


in this country, the un- 





One Grand Cash Gift....00....ccceeeeeeees $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift. .........00-2.sceeees 300,000 
One Grand Cash Gift. ...00. 06.6. -cceceeee §0,000 
One Grand Cash Gift.....,... rey +e. 25,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............. 17,500 
10 Cash Gifts, $10,000 each. 100,090 

30 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each. 150,000 
coe Gifts, 1,090 each. 50,000 
Cash Gifts, 500 each. 40,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 400 each... 40,000 
150 Cash Gifts, 900 each. .... 2... + . 45,000 
250 Cash Gifts, 200 each........ seee §0,000 
325 Cash Gifts, 100 each...........5 32,500 
11,000 Cash Gifts, §0 each. .... 2.6.5. 550,000 


Total, 12,000 Gifts, all cash, amounting to $1,500,000 
The distribution will be itive whether all the 

tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all" 

in proportion to the tickets sold—all unsold ti 


being destroyed as at the First and Serond Concerts, . 


and not represented in the drawing, 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole tickets, $50.00; halves, $25.00; tenths, or - 


each coupon, $5.00; eleven whole tickets for $500.00 5 
22} tickets for $1,000.00; 113 whole tickets for 
$5,000.00; 227 whole tickets for $10,000.00. No dis. 
count on less than $s§00.co worth of tickets at a 


time. 
The un 


Second, 
the Fourth to insure the prompt ole of 


The Fourth Gift Concert will be cond: in all’ 


its details like the Third, and full particulars 
be learned from circulars i i 


go pee 
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SASE MONEY by pur- 

chasing the best Piano- 

Forte. Do not decide what 

make to get until you write for 

our Illustrated Circular, which 
e 


A) 
THE 


ARION 


PIANO 
18 THE 


} BEST! 


we mail free. Th 


“ ARION PIANO” 


contains four patented im- 
provements that make it more 
durable than any Piano in th 
market, (W: 


, rite for Circular. 
All are fully Warranted. 








THE 


Estey Cottage 
ORGAN, 


ONTAINING THE NEW AND 
yp oven ba teen and Vox ag 
stops, not to found in any other Dress. 
new style cases, and hear thelr rich pipe-like tone. 
It takes less money to buy them than any others. 
Nearly 50,000 now'in use. 5,000 made yearly. 
All warranted. Prices to $750. 
Me ang mailed on application. When — 
lease state in w paper you saw 
advertivemen “a 


it. 
Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the lowest cash prices. 
VIELE & MI » Gen'l ts. 








214 North Fifth Street, St. Louts, Mo. 





S 








James W. Qusigs 


& CO., ee PRICE; PER DOZEN, $1 80. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in or introductory Lerms, St 5 
MATHEMATICAL HARPER & BROTHERS, PustisHErs, 
» f NEW YORK, or 
OPTICAL, : E. M. AVERY, Agent, 706 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 
AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL GETTYSBURG FOR THE 
INSTRUMENTS, /Katalysine Water|BEST GOODS 
cine AND THE 
; THE GREAT MEDICINE OF NATURE. 
Magic Lanterns 3 LATEST STYLES 
>] — 
; § Indorsed by ~ oon aoe Physicians es" " 
an rt riters. 
STEREOSCOPTICONS dae a conn i LOWEST PRICES, 
-_ -_ “The Gettysb: Ww: has i 
essurs aus and -tectane h pa in Piifferent ons of CALL ON 
. VIEWS, Dyspepsia. Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
aterbrash, Acute Neuralgic Pains, Loss of Appe- 
ey Cenereyt, Soren te ees Dees ee a Go ae ont 
a . , 
PHILADELPHIA, proaching and Actual Paralysis, Diabetes, Kidney ® a i 0 r Str a hh ; 
60 BROADWAY isease, Gravel, &c., &c., &c.”— Dr. Fohn Bell in y 
T DR ’ Phila. Surgwa! and Med. Reporter. 
NEW YORK,| “1 was as helpless as it is possible for a livin 
sy i ion in bod DEALER IN 
Have constantly in stock the I t and most co m Trmbs, * Shall as keswladge ay comand aoce t ede. 
Sshehoteny eee CLOTHING 
i i " almost s - 
Spectacles ’ less 3 Kwan, Tan st, stand, ride, me —_ “pa 
walk; and arm 
saghag ee arrack Seemeees tt) ne te ce so 
Oper @ Glasses, colliieaad “The Kataly ine Water po me ly medi- ° . 
c n he Ly only medi. 
Microscopes, \tnae MMe Me artent ee «| Furnishing Goods. 
Telescopes, kate ot rr hospitals. ; e Gettysburg ¥ ioier Also a Full Stock of the Best 
Mathematical, stone the —a sores, poe only Rae’ ere 
¥ ich the 
Drawing Fat fu man might have been inserted, 9 A.C. | BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS 
. “T have to-day seen him and find the ulcers healed lane 
And Surveying and his general health improving. —H. S. Huber, 
Instruments, Pamphlets contlning History of the Spring, and Merchant Tailori ng Goods 
Magic Lanterns, =a a pam, Teel fer nad Which we make up to order, 
Ster: mail WHITNEY BROS., Gen’l sane. 
. ee South ag St., Philadelphia. For sale by of 216 NorTH FirtTu STREET, 
od teWws: geists. 
; - Philesphical! TD) AUDE & BRO ci 
and School atus 7 7 ° Supports and Locks 
.. ye Appar re STEAM 1 do both sashes. BA Ss. 
These are fully described, illustrated priced \ y | } W IND wis. 
Py acn owe tee which are issued in foce parts, F s EF bony, York Co., Pa. 
Part 1st, Mathematical Instruments 156 pages urniture actor J *|6 me ye for etter ° 
“9 ee eae views a0 pages. \NUFACTURERS, of all. kinds of BED. 6 mailed and a fine steei Sprit 1S 
* 4tthy, Philosophical and TARIES, BOOK-CASES, etc. : ep eerie a 
Sam a ~» +» 68 Pages | 7 ww Seventeenth © pol pe School Rooms cannot cise ay pot Aapiag jneing 
‘ Bither address - W. Corner treet and Cass s. Wholesale Agents in is 
cents, —— om ST. LOUIS. BALE Y's icuanpson, Market Street 





NEW AND POPULAR 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


— PUBLISHED BY — , 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
HARPER’S United States READERS. 


Superior in mechanical execution, literary character, easy gradation, adaptation to the demands of the 
school-room, and relative cheapness. 

HARPER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. . “% 
By David B. Scott. Numerous engravings. $1.50. Superiorto any other now before the public in its 
accuracy, clearness, arrangement, attractiveness and general adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 
HARPER’S SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. | 
By David B. Scott. $1.00. A universal favorite for Grammar Schools, especially arranged with 
reference to the Topical Method of Recitation. 

FRENCH’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. ; 

Are acknowled to be superior to any other series now before the public, and are being more gen. 
erally introduced. Two Books FOR THE SLATE. We ——— invite attention to the following 
points of excellence, viz.: The pateal arrangement of subjects, the character of definitions, the analysis 
and explanations, the practical problems and the beautiful illustrations. 

SWINTON’S PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


The NEWEST and the BEST. 75 cents. 

DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. $1.50. 
HOOKER’S SERIES ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 
COMFORT’S GERMAN SERIES. 








LAMSON’ S PENMANSHIP. 
NOW READY. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SERIES 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS. 
SoME OF THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 


1. It is a Complete System, in Three Copy-Books, of easy and re; 
2. The Grade is sufficiently Progressive to include all the Smal 
No. 2 Copy-Book. d 
3. Only One Style of each Capital and Small Letter is employed, and that the most approved for 
simplicity and grace. 
uniform scale and proportion of all the Letters is observed throughout the System. 

. Theoretical analysis, that is ‘of no aid to the practical acquirement of the art, is omitted. 

The Ruling is simple, open and distinct, with dark blue lines to write npon, and light lines of the 
same color for guides. : cee ‘ 

z: aad Ruling and Proportions of the letters are beautifully indicated on the Copies by an Engraved 

ie Dotted. 
8. This System may be used with others or independentl 


lar gradation. 
Letters, Capitals and Figures in 




















THOSE FAVORITE HOME REMEDIES. 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


Pain-Killer 


ALLEN’S 


LUNG BALSAM 


And why they should always be kept 
near at hand. 


1st. PAIN-KILLER is the most certain cholera cure 
that medical science has produced. 

2d. ALLEN’s LuNnG Batsam is a sure cure for 

Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all 

Diseases of the Pulmonary Organs. 

Pain-KILLER will cure Cramps or Pains in any 

part of thesystem. A single dose usually affects 

a cure. 

4th. ALLEN’s LunG Batsam will cure that terrible 

Seen Consumption, when all other remedies 

all, 

5th. PAIN-KILLER has proved a Sovereign Remedy 
for Fever and Ague and Chill Fever; it has 

cured the most obstinate cases. 

6th. ALLEN’s LuNG BaLsam contains no Opium in 
any form, and is the best expectoraut remedy of 
e age. 
7th. PaIN-KILLER asa liniment is unequalled for 
Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 

y mere &c. 

8th. ALLEN’s LuNG BALSAmM—Mothers should keep 
it on hand in case of Croup. 

oth. PAIN-KILLER has cured cases of Rheumatism 

and Neuralgia after years standing. 

loth. ALLEN’s LuNG Batsam has been before the 

— a period of ten years, and in that time has 

come known throughout this and large sec- 

tions of foreign countries. 

rivals, but no equals. 

11th. PAIN-KILLER is a Purely vegetable prepara. 
tion, sateto keep and to use in every family. 

The simplicity attending its use, togethes with 

the — variety of diseases that may be entirely 

eradicated by it, and the great amount of pain 
and suffering that can be alleviated through its 
use, making it imperative upon every person to 
supply themselves with this valuable remedy, 
and to keep it always near at hand. 

12th. ALLEN’s LunG Batsam is largely indorsed 
by Physicians, Druggists, Ministers, Public 
Speakers and the Press—all of whom speak of 
it in the highest terms, and recommend its use 
in all cases of Coughs and Colds. 

Every housekeeper should keep these two valuable 
remedies at hand with them, to use in time of need. 
Many an hour of suffering and many a physician’s 
bill will be saved. 
4a Directions to accompany each bottle. 

J. N. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors, 
Cincinnati, O. 
For sale by all Druggists and Medical Dealers. 
For sale by Richardson & Co., St. yr D. 
Park, Cincinnati; R.A. Robinson & Co., Louis- 
ville; G W Jones & Co., Memphis; E. J. Hart 
& o a Orleans; G. W. George, Galveston. 
july-3' 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


—IN— 
Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 
Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS 
FOR 
CHURCHES & SCHOOLHOUSES. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


4a—~ Public and Private Buildings fitted up with 
STEAM, GAS and WATER. 

Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 


No. 203 North Fifth street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WESTERN BRANCH OF 
PETERS’ MUSIC STORE. 


T. A. BOYLE, 
Music Publisher, 
Importer and Dealer 
in MUSICAL IN. 
STRUMENTS, and 
Agent for Peters, 

Webb & Co.’s celebrated PLANOS, and 
TAYLOR & FARLEY’S ORGANS. 
No. 212 North Fifth Street, 
Between Pine and Olive streets, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


3d. 


It has found many 


















, ESTABLISHED YEARS. 


’ MERCANTILE and LADIES’ 
Stationery 


LARGE STOCE. 
-W.McINTYRE 


4 S. 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS. 


—_—o—— 


HE Educational demands of the age are ex- 
tending to new fields. Modern research in the 
realms of Science and Nature is revealing studies 
of the most intense interest, from which are growin, 
new modes of mental culture and new education 
processes, 

Among the most interesting and valuable accom- 
paniments for the teacher, in harmony with this 
irresistible advance of scientific thought, are several 
recent educational publications of D. APPLETON 
& CO., New York. Among the subjects treated are 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 


including Natural Philosophy, Botany, Astronomy, 


Chemistry, Physiology, etc., Geography, Drawing 
Ancient pF Medora Longuage, etc. eg , 
Among the newest works of especia! excellence are 


YOUMANS’ BOTANIES, 
SCIENCE PRIMERS, 
DESCHANEL'S NAT. PHILOSOPHY, 
CORNELL'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
KRUSIS’ INVENTIVE DRAWING, 
And many others. 


TEACHERS are particularly invited to address the 
publishers, stating upon which subjects they are de- 
siring new or improved text-books for class intro- 
duction, and their communications will receive full 
and prompt attention. 





Anew EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, just 
published, and printed in the most attractive manner, 
will be mailed free to educators, on application. 
Also, the Educational “ Record ” for 1873. 

Address 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHILD'S 
First Drawine Boox 


—AND— 
OBFECT TEACHING PRIMER 
FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 
Small 4to, 





24 pages. 168 designs. 





Ts most practical work for beginners’ and 
young children extant. 

Every child should have a copy. 

It is an EYE book, training the eye with the hand; 
a MIND book directly a gt the hand; anda 
HEART book, guiding the hand, eye and mind. 

It contains designs for the farmer’s child, the 
mechanic’s child, the merchant’s child—in fact, for 
everybody’s child. 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail price, 1§ 
cents, by 


THE WESTERN PUBLISHING AND 
. Scnoo. FurnisHinG Co., 
706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 

ST. LOUIS. 


Best Thing in the West. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Vailey, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas! 





Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. 
Interest. 22} per cent. reduction 
to Settlers who Improve. 


A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS! 





thing entirely new; it is 
a beautiful parlor orna- 


WITH IRON FRAME, 


AND ALL MODERN 


WOOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED, 
TONE FULL AND FREE 


(Having a fine singing quality), 


SHEET MUSIC, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, 


LOR ORGAN is some- 




















ment, possesses a sweet 
and powerful tone, is a 
most commendable _in- 
vention, and holds a high 
place in public favor.— 
N.Y. Evening Post. 





THE Waters Con- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGAN 
—We are glad to chroni 
cle any new thing, orany : 
improvement uponan old : 
one, that tends to popu- 
larize music by renderin 
its study either easier o 
more attractive. Lately 3 
~—- fms has — = 
called to a new paten —a 
stop added to the Waters dispose 


— 


of 100 


voiced as to 
like a full, rich alto voice; 
it is etposieiy “ human’ te, 
in its tone. It is power- 







when we heard it we CATALOGUES MAILED 


W ATTCE RS’ 


NEW SCALE PIANOS 


AND AGRAFFE BRIDGE, 


—- AND ARE —— 


THE BEST MANUFACTURED. 


WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS. 


PRICHS LOW FOR CASE. 
Monthly Instalments Received, Running from One to Two Years. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 


Horace WarteERS & SON, - 
481 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Testimonials of Waters Pianos and Organs: 
HE Concerto Par- ATERS’ CONCERTO >ARLOR ORG. 


ever placed im any ORGAN, “Warers’ Con. 
Organ. It is 
@ third set of reeds pecue which we shall note more 


PIANOS and ORG. 
Reed Organ, called the Clas¢ makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 
Concerto Stop. It is so tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
ce atone balance in small monthly payments. 

Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
‘or $275 cash. Organs $55, 
UBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-S 
ful as well as sweet, and $1103 8-STOP, $125, u 


we were in doubt whether Count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, T 
we liked it best in solo, °"¢¢ Societies, Lodges, elc. AGENTS WANTED. 





THE BEST 


SCHOOL Books!!! 





OVERSTRUNG BASS 
J.H. ButLer&Go. 


723 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


—PUBLISH— 
TOUCH ELASTIC, 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES AND 
OUTLINE MAPS. 


GOODRICH’S (Peter Parvey) HISTORIES. 

NEW AMERICAN READERS AND SPELL. 

NEW [AMERICAN ETYMOLIGICAL READ. 

NEW AMERICAN ETYMOLIGICAL READ. 
ER—Just Published. 

BINGHAM’S LATIN SERIES. 

HOW’S LADIES’ READERS. 

BAILEY’S SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 

TENNEY'’S GEOLOGY, &c., &c. 

OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER (Just Ready). 

OXFORD'S SENIOR SPEAKER—In Preés. 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 
AND MUSIC MERCHANDISE. 


&@- Special rates for introduction. Send for our 
New Illustrated Catalogue. 











SCHOOL 
na ard this id ¢ yoleahie 
addition to the - 
fey ny ae UNIVERSITY 
ae noe 
e. - 
. CERTO STOP is the best Tue New Partor UNIFORMS 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


ed Seetaidiien: 
4 CONTRACTS MADE 


CERTO,” has some points 


lierly voice the fullybyandby. Itsname 


ht of which is pe its pear ope FOR 
JHARMING ing feature; but onecan- a, 
and SOUL STIRe not hear it without being ANY STYLE AND QUALITY 
7 RING, while tts IM~ impressed with the rich. 
2 LTATION of the HUe ness and delicacy of its a a See 
)) MAN VOICE ts SU- tone.—Christian at ADDRESS 
PERB. Terms liberal. Work. 


““ WATERS’ CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGAN” pos- 
sesses a beautiful and 
will peculiarly softtone. The 
Concerto Stop is, without 
doubt,the best ever placed 
in any organ. It is pro- 
du by an extra set: of 
reeds, uliarly voiced, 
from which the effect is 
most charming, and its 
imitation of the human 
voice is su For 
sweetness of tone and 
orchestral effects it has 


A. GERSHON, 


S. W. corner Fifth and St, Charles Sts., St. Louis. 


The Great Through Passenger Route 


—To— 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 
MEXICO, UTAH AND PACIFIC COAST, 





New 7- 
75. 
P. 
rdte ILLUSTRATED 


oronestamp. A large dis- a - 





or with full organ. We 


Waters’ ConcERTO ORGAN possesses rare merit.—N. 2. Am. Trade Fournal. 
Waters’ ConcerTO PARLOR OnrGAns are unequaled for beauty and tone — Zhe Graphic, N. Y. 


no equal.—W. 2. Times. 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 


SHort Line via Quincy. 









fastener when the 
i] ceipt of so cents. 
application. 


~ already in use. 


conies 


spliced 


of three, with screws, sent, 
Co., Box 367, Harrisbu 
ae One 


enn. 


a@- THE RESINGER SASH 
FASTENER.—A Cheap, Durable 
and Ornamental Lock,with no Spring 
to break, or sash to cut. 
easily and quickly applied ; holds the 
sash at any place desired, and a self- 


half-dozen Copper-Bronzed Locks 
sent to any address, post-paid, on re. 


Sa Over 200,000 of these locks are 


THE ANCHOR LINE HOLD. 
ER is a neat, durable, universal ten- 
sion device, to stretch and hold Rope, 
Wire and Cords, for all purposes, in 
Yards, Houses, Stores, around Bal- 
Awnings, 
or knotted lines; 
easily, with a slight jerk, but holds | 
so that no under-propping or wind. i 
play will undo the fastenin 
paid, to any address, by Mail, 





zen Sash Fasteners, and a Set of T 
on receipt of $1.25. AGENTS WaNTED. THE Traps SUPPLIED. 


HREE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 
ae at 7 , and Missouri at Kansas 
BRIDGES, with Pullman Sleeping 


It is very City on IRO 
Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from 


sash isdown. A 
QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 


AND OMAHA, 
Without Change of Cars. 


Passenger Lines from the 
East connect with the Hannibal and St. Joseph, by 
way of Quincy. 
¢ sure your tickets read by this old reliable line. 
For sale at all ticket offices. 
‘or Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco passengers have choice of 
either via Kansas City and Denver, or St. 


— and 
connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. 
oO. S. LYFORD, 


General Superintendent. 
E, A. PARKER, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


Circulars sent on 


All the great Through 


etc. Admits of 


releases 





E- A set ‘ bs 
or 40 cents. RESINGER MANUFACTURING 


hree Line Holders, sent, prepaid, to any Address, 











ee - FACTS about this Grant are—low prices, 
long credit, and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil and splendid climate; short 
and mild winters ; early cing, and no wintering 
of stock; plenty of rainfall, 
season; coal, stone and brick on the line; cheap 
rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands owned by 
8 rs; and pre-emptions now 
undant; a first-class railroad on the line of a 
through reute; products will pay for land and 


a 

IS THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 
OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH 
THE RECENT COMPLETION OF THE 
ROAD <a 


just at the right | 


PERRY SPRINGS, 


| PIKE COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


“ih ‘Seen famous Springs will be ready for guests 
May 2oth, 1873. Send for circular. 
. A. WATSON, Proprietor. 


Photographs. 


eres wishing beautiful pictures of them- 
selves or friends, cannot do better in St. Louis 
by calling at SETBERT’S and securing the 





= 





aa For Circulars and general infer ion, 
dress A. E. TOUZALIN, 
Manager Land riment, 
Topeka, Kansas, 


ere the substance fades, at No.9 South Fifth 
Street, Market and Walnut, near the 
Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction is guaranteed 














| Bo checks, drafts, cards, letter-heads, bill- 





heads, diplomas, certificates, insurance policies 
maps, plans, show cards, wine, liquor, drug an 
tobacco labels. Also, ic and Odd Fellows’ 


cr. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDR 


yee oy oe work a ne to; Land 116 & 117 PINE STREET, 
Agents’ blanks, etc., etc. ¢ St. Louis Litho Manufacturers and Dealers in 
graphing Company is now in successful operation. 


T'Y P Ey, “woeticiea. 
nied PRL LUNG PRESSES 
PAPERS, “ihinaera. 


wget’ CARDS & CARD BOARDS. 
PRINTING INES, Antsvosee 


used by Printers. 


arties using lithographic or printed work will con 
sult their interest by corresponding with, or calling 


on ie 
ST. LOUIS LITHOGRAPHING Co. 
106 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo 





ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
No. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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